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[MONA AND vy CHIVERTON BEHOLD THE APPARITION. ] 


HEART’S CONTENT. 
BS Christmas Story. 


By the Author of “ Brandon of Brandon,” &c., éc. 


CHAPTER L 


A vEW years ago, one of the magnates of a county, 
which we will call Midlandshire, was Lord Cariston, 
au elderly, crotchety man ; fond of his wife, fond of 
~ only son, and a staunch supporter of Church and 

ate. 

His ancestral domain was called Hartshill, and he 
lived at Hartshill Castle. 

The Honourable Ashley Leigh, who was his only 
child*held a captain’s commission in the army, and 
was deservedly popular with all who knew him. 

Lord Cariston was tall, thin, and of ascetic ap- 
pearance, much given to reading sermons and reli- 


gious literature generally. His hair was gray, rather | 


with thought than age. 

Ho was not talkative, always priding himself upon 
his reserve, and weighing carefully all that he said, 
Saying that he should have to give an account of 
@very idle word. 

m ... Ashley Leigh was the direct opposite of his 
er 

Tall, bandsome, with short, curly black hair, grace- 
fully brushed back from his forehead ; Prva ge 


fully dressed, though he never wore anything vulgar | 


ee his manner was at once cheerful and 
g. 

; He was the idol of his mother, who regarded him 

4s the support and consolation of her old age. 

oat had been with his regiment in Ireland for 

wed mag / and, as he expected to be ordered to 

an the Spring, he applied for and obtained 
ave of absence, intending to spend the festive 


Comat of Christmas with his parests at Hartsbill 


He had an additional object in wishing to return 
to Midlandshire. 

An old house, delightfully situated at the foot of 
a hill, which protected it from the chilling blasts of 
the east and north winds, belonged to Lord Cariston, 
and was let by him to an old friend named Ingledew. 

Built in the Elizabethan style, fitted with old- 
fashioned, quaint furniture, it exactly suited a gentle- 
man who had been all his life engaged in antiquarian 
| research. 

When Mr. Ingledew, a widower, having but a 
moderate income, settled down, near his old college 
friend, Lord Cariston, at Heart’s Content, he hoped 
that the remaining portion of his life would glide 
peacefully away. Like the Lord of Hartshill, he had 
but one child, a daughter. 





Marian Ingledew was very lovely, though she | 
| Seafield beheld the growth of their attachment, for 


belonged to that impulsive, baby-faced, fair-haired 


| class of women, who cannot be said to resemble any | 


| distinct, well-recognised type of beauty. 
Her features were neither Grecian nor Roman, but 
| the expression which lighted up her round, rosy, 
good-tempered countenance was winning inthe ex- 
treme. 
| Marian had a governess who presented a striking 
| contrast to her. 
| Mona Seafield was of the middle height, dark as 
the night, with black, flashing eyes, whose liquid 
| depths seemed to be the repositories of more than 
one secret. Her features were regular, and her 
expression cold and repellant; at times she was s0 
| Stern that she seemed cut out of marble. There was 
| no warmth in her mauuer, nothing friendly in the 
| grasp of her limp, moist hand. Ina word, she was 
to all both distant and severe. The colour she most 
| affected in dress was black, and it became her well. 
| To those with whom she sojourned, and who did 
| not know her well, Miss Seafield was an enigma, 
which it was hopeless to attempt to solve. 
But beneath that icy surface there burned the 
fierce fire of ambition. 


To raise herself above the necessity of working — 
for work with her was a necessity, her parents 
being very poor, though of genteel extraction—and to 
compel others to render her the homage due to rank 
and wealth, Mona would have sold herself to the 
powers of darkness. 

At Heart’s Content she lived a quiet, uneventful, 
unsatisfactory life. 

Her pupil was gentle and compliant ; never contra- 
dicting her, and diligently learning that which she 
had engaged to teach her. 

Marian Ingledew and the Honourable Ashley 
Leigh had grown up together as playfellows and 
sweethearts. 

The intimacy of their childhood had ripened into 
love. 

It was with’a terrible sorrow at heart, that Mona 


she had flattered herself that she could win the affec- 
tions of the handsome officer, and make’ herself the 
admired mistress of Harishill Castle. 

Lord Cariston could not live many years.; and at 
his death—if she could succeed in marrying his son 
—she would accomplish the object of her ambition, 
and be the proud possessor of a coronet. 

It was the beginning of December. 

The country was attired in its winter garb, though 
no snow had as yet fallen. Cold winds checked ve- 
getation, and sharp frosts had denuded the most 
hardy trees of their leaves. 

Heart’s Content was surrounded with shrubberies, 
filled with evergreens, and its walls were here and 
there covered with ivy, which saved it from that 
abomination of desolation which an ordinary plain 
brick building would have presented. 

One morning after breakfast, Marian Ingledew was 
engaged in feeding the robius, which always came 





to the dining-room window to receive this mark of 
| attention from the fair hands of their mistress. 

She wore an abstracted air, and Mona Seafield had 
to speak twice before she arrested her attention. 
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“So Mr. Leigh has arrived at the castle, dear?” 
she said. ’ 

“ Yes,” answered Marian, with a start; “he came 
back from Ireland yesterday, his note informs me, 
and wemay expect him to-day.” 

“In that case, I suppose | must not be very exact- 
ing,” said Migs Seafield, with a forced smile. “We 
will put Verdi and Goethe on one side till the after- 
noon, or to-morrow. I can see you wish to be alone 
and quiet, in anticipation of his visit.” 

“Oh, Mona,” cried the young girl, throwing her 
arms affectionately round the neck of her governess, 
“ you are so kind, so thoughtful. I have no secrets 
from you. I have told you how I love him,and:-how. 
dearly, I have every reason to believe, he. lovesme. 
It is such pleasure. to. see. him again after, along, 
absence, which but-precedes one longer-stilh” 

“ Longer still ?” repeated Mona, with,an, inquiring 
glance. 

“ Yes; the ragiment-isuander orders ferOanada.in 
the spring.” 

“Indeed! thatis newaI did not-expest.” 

“You?” said Marian, rather sharply, resuming, 
her position by the window. “In whagway can.Mr, 
Leigl:'s movements, possibly interesixyou ?” 

“Only as your friend, my dear,clild,” angwered; 
the.governess, with hypocritical calmpess. 

Marian again became, abscnt, apd renewed: the, 
attention she had been paying the.rebins. 

Migs, Seafield: reminded her pupil that she. might 
look, upon. the day.ag. her own, and retired, ta. he» 
room, which, being fend of privacy and seclusion, 
was.» fayourjte.retreat. with her, 

In truth, she wanted an interval of rest, as.much 
as did 

Her, evil pagsions were surging,high in her heart; 
her. tempestuous. nature was, threatening, to. barat, 
through hey. outeide calm. 

The. Honourable Ashley Leigh, would, she.fearad, 
offer, his. hand to Miss lngledew,.aad then, adien to all 
her dreams.of ambition and aggrapdisement, 

It. waes,te think how. she could) frustrate,this, dire. 
calamity. that she wished to be,alene, 

When she. compayed her appearance with. that.of 
hex pupil, she, decided that she, was, infinitely more, 
worthy.of a, man’s attention, 

“T am,superior to, her.in.all;”’ she, murmuredy “Igy 
it becamse.1 am adependant that, he shows, mesgamte| ° 
courtesyy and never breathes.a werd of leva. 

Hadyit:not been fora, lateut;lope, that Mr, Leigh 
wouldseme.dey become conscious. of her. charms,.the 
ambitions. Gevernes®, Would not have, for sevenal,| take 
Jeary Cenndiass varying monotony vf Hpart’s.Oon-. 


tout. 

To teaphmothers is always, a, disggrecaile, and fre- 
quently. a. thankless, task, buty whem, tly ane, whe, 
teaches bajesthe.one, wing loarpe,, it, becemes. ho 
sive to the last-.degree, 

While in her chamber, which overlooked the drive 
leading to Heart’s Content, Mona Seatield heard the 
sound of carriage wheels grating upon the gravel. 

She was brushing her long, glossy, black hair, 
which hung in wavy masses over her neck and 
shoulders. Hastily arranging it, she looked out of 
the window, and beheld the handsome form of the 
young soldier, who was in the act of throwing the 
reins to his groom, previous to alighting, 

Someone else had seen him, too. 

Marian Ingledew had been on the watch. 

She hastened tojmeet him, saying, as he shook her 
hand warmly: 

“ How kiud of you to come over to Heart's Content 
so soon after your arrival.” 

‘Where had 1 a better right to pay a first visit ?” 
asked the young man, smiling. 

In the dr awing-room they saw Mr. Ingledew, who 
was examining, through a microscope, a peculiarly- 
shaped bone, which one of his labourers had dug 
up. 

“Ah! my young friend,” he said, extending his 
hand, but not quitting the table, which stood before 
the window. “Glad to see you back again. Poor 
Marian has been fretting dreadfully at your ab- 
sence. 

“Oh, papa !” ejaculated Marian, pouting her rosy 
lips. 

“ Do you deny it ?” asked her father. 

“ What have you there, sir?” asked Ashley Leigh, 
hastening to relieve Marian of the embarrassment 
which her heightened colour showed him she was 
feeling. “Something curious or rare, I imagine?” 

“TI scarcely know what itis as yet,” replied Mr. 
Ingledew. “I'he formation is so very peculiar. It 
was found by one of my men, near the abbey, and I 
am strongly inclined to regard it as the os femoris, or 
thigh-bone, of an ancient Briton.” 

For fully a quarter of an hour Mr. Ingledew con- 
tinued to talk to the young man, having started 
apon his favourite hobby. 

When he could, however, without offending him, 





break away, he did so, and rejoined Marian, who, on 


this-occasion, teok little interest in the remarks: of 
the antiquary. 

“T buried an old pony, close to the spot your 
father speaks of, years ago,” said Ashley Leigh, ina 
low tone, to Marian, “and I verily believethey have 
dug up the bones.” 

“Surely, he would know the difference between 
human and animal remains,” replied Marian, smiling, 
however, in spite. of herself. 

Withdrawing into an embrasure of the window, 
the lovers talked without interruption. 

“TI bring you an invitation to spend Christmas at 
the castle,” said Ashley Leigh; “ you will not refuse 
it, for my sake, I know,” 

element her-thanks. 

Roingen expression.of-sadnesm which suddenly. 
overcast. features, he earnestly. inquired the, 

“oy, 


away sosoon,’’she replied. “It 
seams,se-hard to lose you.” 

“My darling,” he said, in a fondvveigey“yemlave 
= me,the opportunity I have beem longing, for. 
pk loveaneas | love ee we will. newer, be.sepa- 
Wherever I go you shall\ agcompany 

— mine, dearest. Say-but thre little, wend: 

which, will make, yan mine, aud-we needmemer peste 


Her head fell upon his shoulder, andi she. uttered, 
a few, words, which were scareely intelligible, but 


bumi . orapact. 
his, mement a, noise.ag-if of the 

dress. was heard, and-starting,to an-up ; 
once more.Marian beheld Mona Seafieldi 

The governess:bhad been watching, the, lovers» ton! 
some time, having entered the.roam unperceivedy 

She. could not-bear to see this. happiness, andy ax 
involuntary. movement had betrayed hen, presence, 
Mariap just caught.a. amc wg of her fage,befere,she..| sus) 
had time,to alter ite-expressi 

It haunted-her-for. <n ll time, aftexwands ; 
80-fliexce, se cruel, so relentless, so. revolting, Wag«it. 

The. next: moment Mona was sini! ingly. shalsing, 
hands with the Honoupable. Ashley. Luighs tallting 
like a.woman, of the, world, abouj:irelapdiand: other 
plages, and asking hima multitudeoleveryday.ques- 


"Soctenan ot tenplapeile sired wich hadieated 


— remained. 
jan. began to.thinky shea must have. bess mise 


hy siayedste, 1 d extracted: a, 
we Sy Togjodeves tonesh. tone « aceept t Leeds 


se asi ston i pa rst 


— ‘wleam, he thought, 
ae perhaps, be lonely. 

When taking leave of Marian, he remamfted to her: 

“What a charming, well-informed woman Miss 
Seafield is. Quite a treasure to you, of course, 
although you are old enough and sufticiently accom- 
plished to do without a governess.” 

“Yes,” replied Marian, “she is: more of a com- 
panion than anything else ; but, agreeable as she can 
make herself, I fear her at times.” 

“ Fear her, » echoed Ashley Leigh, with a laugh, 
“ she seems the gentlest of her sex.” 

“ Ah! you do not know heras Ido. You have 
not seen—but no matter. She is scarcely worth a 
differenee of opinion between you and I, dear 
Ashley.” 

Marian spoke with some bitterness, for the tone of 
eulogy which her affianced lover had adopted in 
speaking of the governess had grated harshly on her 
ears. 

“T meant no.-harm, my pet,” said Mr Leigh. 

“Do not excuse yourself or I shalithink you do,” 
answered Marian, glad of an opportunity to employ 
that tyranny which most.newly-engaged girls like 
to show to their lovers. 

Ashley Leigh avoided the subject, talked. about 
something else, and was quickly driving home. 

While Marian lingered in the porch, a boy came up 
to her and said: 

“ If you please, miss, I was sent by Daddy Chi- 
verton to say as how his missus was took worse, and 
would you come and see her.” 

“Very well. i will attend to it,” answered Miss 
Ingledew, giving the boy a gratuity. 

She was not then in a mood to minister to her sick 
poor, though she was of a charitable disposition, and 
had acquired an excellent character in the neighbour- 
hood for visiting them in their homes, aud sup- 
plying them with religious instruction, good advice 
and creature comforts. 

Mrs. Chiverton was an old woman, the wife of a 
farm labourer, who had been ill for some time. 

Mona Seafield knew this as she had accompanied 





Marian to the cottage. 


Seeking the er, Marian said: 

“Will you oblige me by packing up a few things 
and taking them to the Chivertons’ cottage. I have 
just received a message to say that the poor ol; 
womansis worse. 

“ Will you not go yourself? ” asked Mona. 

“No, not now, my—my head aches,” answered 
Marian, inventing an excuse. 

Mona smiled inwardly and promised co 

She began to make her preparations s 
suddenly yo her movements. 

An idea had occurred te her. 

“ This is samqieations’ she muttered, “ all may yet 

be retrieved. Wealth, position, rank, even Hartshil! 


Castle. mayybe mine.” 

Hastily attiring. herself, ake set Ont.on her journey, 
witha healahen tam arm, and; took, the. wag, which 
led ta, Daddy,Chiverton’s cottage. 


CHAPTER IJ; 

Dappy CHEVERTON was.a.bad:character. 

The truth musts be. told; andt- we-must admitithat 
he- would not; werk: if he.couldyhelp it.; was, fondex of 
the, public-house,pariour than his own fireside, and 
had, more than.onge, been convicted for poaching, 

His wife wag,oneof thosmpoony, weak; silly women. 
whe-from the, hour oftheir birth, to that; of their 
ge a dreamaof hi | of their own, 

She, was always dependan someone. First 
of allyshe clung te- hen mothe en her husband 
who ruled, her withja.rod,.ofciramy, claimed her.obe 
dience,.andgher serviees. 

ey. SQDq WAS he a Tan, who 

10h a ane noaialtinoes. 
But, hewas.idie, —_—. 

‘Tien keepers, an, Lordy Capishanisyegtete- strongly 
suspected: him offellowing, ity higefather’s footsteps, 


eee Se = 
Fae ys 


Se et caspian presents 
wagienl reoway anf 
@ was actuatadbyys.recallagtion ‘ha: 
saapy Ghd aie had nursed hex sop, theHanourad « 
Ashley Leigh, sud, consequently, that head : Dard» 
Chiveston werefosiam broth era, 
Witten Miva: Spafighd: arrived. xt; thie cottmge,. sh 
saw-smoke cunlip curlingep through: the tyeenareltinrmiic! 
ite waesiprounded«, 
‘Dhe.thagels, hd gro wae nomeg eo epee 
Chiverton, bestorn an. homme ar two's 


iance. 
owly, but 


share of. good 


worle te men 

Qtd.rage were stuffed into. broken, windewepanes, 
ligles in the. ground. in, front; ofthe , cottage, witicl: 
had: been mads- by the. pigs and: fowls, ware, for 
want of filing up, receptacles for muddy water, and 
she had to step carefully to avoid wetting her feet 
Tapping at the door with her knuckles, she lifted the 
latch and walked in, 

The sva, Darby, was out; engaged, perliaps, in 
some predatory exeursien. 

Mary, the old woman, who was so seriously ill, was 
in a bed, which had been let into an alcove in the 
wall. Sitting by thefire; was her husband, smoking 
a short pipe, and reatiyg,his,elbows on his knees and 
his head on his hands. 

Mona placed her basket,on the sable and preceeded 
to unpack. it, saying as she did so.: 

“Miss Ingledew has sent youa few little things 
which she thought would be acceptable to your 
wife. She would, have come. herself. had she, felt 
well enough.” 

The old woman mumbled. her thanks,and Daddy 
Chiverton dusting a dilapidated chair with. hisyhand, 
offered it to his visitor. 

“Do you find yourself better, my good. woman ? ” 
asked Mona, approaching the bedside. 

“No, miss, thank you. I’m much wonse; I’ve.no 
strength: The doctor says the cold weather that's 
coming on will kill me. My cough’s so bad.” 

As if to prove the truth of this assertion she. began 
to cough violently. Suffocation seemed imminent ; 
but when the fit was over, she fell, back upon the 
pillow exhausted, breathing hoarsely. 

Mona gave her a little jelly and some weak. port 
wine and. water, which did her alittle good. 

Soon afterwards her eyes closed and she fell 
asleep. Taking the chair Daddy Chivertoy.had of- 
fered her, Mona placed it near the ,wood fire, which 
burned in the grate, and sat down. 

The old man was about to withdraw. his chair from 
the chimney corner, as & mark of respect, when Movs 
prevented him. 

“ Stay where you are,” she said, with, the air.aad 
voice of one who knew how to command. “I wish 
to speak to you.” 

Chiverton fancied that; he was.about to have alec- 
ture about his wicked ways, the wretched, worth- 
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less life he led, ard the evil example he: set”his'son, 
Neprecating this inflietion; he said : 

“| know I’m a hardened old sinner, miss.' But it’s 
no kind of use*talking to: me. As: Ihave lived :I'shall 
die. Better let nre'be. I: dom't want'to say anything 
rude. You're kind tomy missus, and heaven knows 
the poor old soul'wants it -badby.” 

“You mistake me,” said Mona, impatiently: 
have not come tortalk ‘in! thatyway.” 

At this declaration Daddy Chiverton’ let his pipe 
{oll from his mouth im great surprise; and) it’) was 
broken into emall pieces-on the hearth. 

“| repeat, | wamt to talkto you,” continned Mona. 
“ Listen to me; and asiswer my questions: withoutiany 
roundabout fuss.” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied Daddy, with atanrity. 

“Your wife, 1. believe, nurséd tlie: Honotirable 
Ashley Leigh ?” 

“ Lord and Lady Cariston’s son. She did!” 

“In that case, they are foster-brotiters?” 

“Just so, miss,” answered Daddy Chiverton; look- 
ing curiously at her outiof ‘the cornerof hiweyes; and 
wondering What she meant. 

“| hada dream last night,” Mona-went onj in alow 
voice, gazing atthe fire, and talking slowly; as’ if to 
herself. ‘1 thought that you and your wife laid'a 
plot, which might’ be of service to: you im your old 
age. When the peer’s son was: brought to you; he 
was very much like your owm boy, and you ‘déter- 
mined to change the children: That-is to swy, when 
the boy went back» to tlie castle; it was-your son land 
not Lady Cariston’s’ baby,” 

Daddy Chiverton drew a long breath. ‘ 

“It might have been done,” he said: “Tt’s a-pity 
it wasn’t.” 

“] tell yowit was‘done!” replied Monaj sharply. 

“ Was!” 

“Attend tome. I have not concluded my dream 
yet. It appeared to me, in my sleep, that your wife’s 
conscience pricked her on her death-bed, and’ she 
could not die- without rendering justice to the boy 
whom she had kept out of his inheritance. Avcord- 
ingly, when at the point of) death, shersent for a 
clergyman and made a confession.. He, im his'turn, 
sent for two justices of the peace, who attested it.” 

She paused’a moment. 

“Yes, miss, yes,” replied Daddy Chiverton, trem- 
bling with excitement, and bending forward to catch 
every word she let fall. ‘ 

“When the news was brought to Lady Cariston,” 
resumed Mona, “she refused to credit the story, but 
Lord Cariston, who is an extremely conscientious4 
man, believed it implicitly and determined todo jus- 
tice. ‘The rightful heir was introduced to everyone, 
and from a peasant’s son, Darby beeame«the: pre- 
sumptive owner of Hartshill Oastle, and the broad 
acres attached to it.” 

“ And of course ‘he took care of ‘his:poor old father, 
who never wanted | for anything,” said Chiverton, 
finishing the story after his.own selfish fashion. 

“You seem to recollect the circumstances*now,” 
said Mona, fixing her searching eyes upon him. 

“The changing of the children!” replied: Daddy 
Chiverton, “ Of course Ido, miss. It’s allas/plaim 
as daylight. Mr. Ashley Leigh is my ‘real son; and 
Darby Chiverton'is 'the only child of Lordvand»Lady 
Oariston.” 

“ That is it, exactly,” replied ‘Mona, with: a»satis- 
fied smile. 

A restless ‘movement in the bed showed that Mary 
Chiverton was-awaking: 

“Go to your wife. ‘Talk this: matter over!” said 
Miss Seafield. ‘I will wait here, for I must see your 
son before I go.” 

“ He will be back soon,” answered! Daddy: “ He's 
only gone to visit the snares. You see we're so poor 
miss, that a rabbit or a-brace of birds a 

“ Don't stand there, whining and snivelling about 
being poor to me!” cried Mona, impatiently: “Have 
1 not told yow how to obtain money ?” 

“I beg ‘your pardon; miss. It’sa: way I’velgot. 
Years of poverty and—— ” 

“Go and talk to your wife,” interrupted Monaywith 
a decided air. 

He went to thebedside and talked for along: time 
earnestly to his‘better-hi , who, theugh weak and 
ill, and near death's door, still had the: possession: of 
her faculties, 

: As we have ‘said, she knew’no will but’ her‘hus- 
and’s, 

After a while Daddy Chiverton came to Miss 
Seatield and said: 

“If you please, she wants to see you.” 

‘ se to the sick woman, Mona said; leating over 
1e bed: 


p on your husband’ told you what» youvoug ht to 
oP?” ‘ 


“Ty 


“ Yes, bat'I’m not quite clear about iti My head's 
weak. Will-yow talk tome.” 


up evi"ence against'us. 





Mona went over ithe ground again, and concluded 
by saying: 





“Tt is only an act of justice which yowought—which 
you must do: You know: yourself ‘that’ you cannot 
live; and» by foHowimg my. advice, yot will make 
your hushatid) and! your! son independent: of the 
world.” 

“What are: you t6 get for allthis?” asked’ the 
wonian, pointedly; 

“ That-is my bubiness;” answered Mona, dryly. 

“Have you gether! promise?” skid Daddy Chiver- 
ton, gruffly: “She'd! bétter make-it, iff she doesn’t 
want ‘to die with my corse ringing in het ears.” 

“Ohi! David,” cried the poor: woman; “ I'll promise. 
I'll do anything you wish> I never did-disobey you 
yet. I'll doit. Only tell me what I am todo. Don’t 
curse me. Don’t, don’t. I-conldn’t-bear it. 

Daddy Chiverton smiled grimly: 

Mona talked to the» woman,forsome minutes, in 
arclear but low ‘voice. 

She was. giving her; her lesson: 

Just as she had concluded; the door was thrust 
violently openyand Darby: entered, with his. pockets 
stuffed full of game. 

He drew back on seeing Miss Seafield: 

“Take your hat off, you, cub,” said’ his father. 
“Don’t you see thére is avlady here.” 

“ Fine folks don’t keepius;” growled the-promising 


outh, 
mr You always: was « bad ione;,Darby ;” replied his 
father. “It’s a-crying: shame, I-did*not leather you 
more’ when you-was’ young.” 

“Come here, if you please," said Mona, wishing to 
put a stop to the: storm ‘which-was brewing, between 
father and son.” “I want to have a little conversa- 
tion with’ you.” 

“With me?” 

“ Yes, with you.. Take’this chair:” 

He obeyed; awkwardly enough. He would have 
refused if he coald; but- there was that in Mona’s 
manner which constrained him to' comply: with her 
request. , 

In about ten-‘minutes she had made him thoroughly 
acquainted with the details ‘of her daring scheme. 

“Now,” she added: “ It depends entirely upon you, 
whether you will continue in the sort of life you are 
leading, or whether you will be a. gentleman and 
acquire @ position.” 

lt was very tempting to‘ Darby Chiverton. 

“T should like to bea fine gentleman,” he said ; 
“why should I not?” 

“ Why, indeed?” 

“One man isas good as-another: It’s only educa- 
tion and mixing with a different set, that has made 
Mr. Ashley Leigh what he. is.’ I can shoot as well 
and ride as’ well as he can.” 

“* You consent ?” she demanded, a little nefvously, 

“T do,” he answered. 

“Very well. Now, tell. meyhow long it will take 
you to go inte thetown ?” 

The town was-alled Stanton, distant. about two 
miles: 

“ And back again?” he queried: 

“Of course.” 

“ About an hour.” 

“Go, if youplease,.to-the stationer’s and’ buy a 
bill, stamp. I) will write: dows the amount. I want 
it-for. 

“What for?” 

“ You will see om your tetdrn.” 

With some difficulty a bottle of muddy rink: was 
found and an ‘indifférent.pon. 

With these she wrote’ something.on ‘a piece of 
dirty paper; and giving, Darby,seme money, saw 
him start on his errand: 

“ Be cautious,” she’ saidy ,im an-admonitory whis- 
per; “say nothing! to anybody Keep; your own 
counsel always.” 

He nodded, and: was gone: 

The: time passed wearily, until he! came back. 
Neither Mona or Daddy Chiverton were ‘in the 
humour for con/versetion: 

The silence was: only brokén, by the howling of 
the wind outside, the crackling of the logs.on the fire, 
and the hacking coughiof: the poor woman, who was 
lying in the bed. 

When Darby returned; he ‘drew a» paper from his 
pocket, and handed it to Miss Seafield; who said : 

“ Did you briag the: serap, on which I wrote-what 
I,wanted ?” 

He shook his‘ head. 

“That wasia mistake; but it-does not{much matter. 
If we are clever, no one will take the trowble to rake 
Cam you write?” 

* aby answered in the affirmative. 

Miss Seatield told him what to put on the paper, 
+e. where to:sign his name. Herdid all sire ordered 
him. Whem the» doeument was made a legal ob- 
ligation to pay a certain sum, she held it-to‘the fire 
to dry, and said: 1 

“By thie promissory note, you undertake to give 
moyin three ‘monthsthie su oi nve thonsand 
pounds. If we are successful, ofcourse you car de it 





without any difficulty. If not, it will’ be s6 much 
waste paper, and you méed’ uot! trénbl’ yaurself 
ahout it.” 

“That is quite fair,” answered’ Darby, lookingtat 
her handsome: face and symmeétricalfigare with ‘ad- 
miring eyes. 

“Now,” she said: “TI hope! you quite understand 
what you have to do:” 

“ Quite,” answered’ father’ and | edn in a: breath ; 
then lowering’her voice; site went’on, poititiig ti the 
bed: ‘ 

“ That poor créataré exntiot! last long! To night, 
perhaps, while she-is sensible enough, it! will’ be ae 
well for you to send for Mr. Champnéyay the clergy- 
man, and let him receive her confession that the 
children were changed. Her motive'is' this: she 
feels she cannot die without doing justice tothe real 
Mr. Leigh; although by so’actingy she! redndes her 
own son to comparative beggary.” 

Then ‘she rosé: to go. 

Wrapping her plaid shawl closely aromid' her! she 
prepared to retrace her stepsto Heart’s‘Content! 

“If you were at all a latly’s’mian} Mr. Darby” 
she said, with a seductive smile ;»“ you’ would offer 
to see me part of the way home” 

“Tf I may make so bold?” 

“Of course you may.” 

He emptied his poaching’ cdaty of the: game ite 
pockets: contained; not’ caring now" whether Misa 
Seafivid saw what his’ oceupatiow hat been oF not! 
and putting on his felt hat; aecompatied her. 

She'took his’ arm, and'a’ strange thrill ‘ran throngh 
him, 

Never before had he been’so' néar te'w well/drédsed , 
handsome lady. 

Often he had hung about the: pasdage of. the 
castle with the servants, catching a glimpse now’and 
then of the gay crowd, when’ a bail ora part yewas 
given by the noble owners of Hartshifl. 

Often had he longed to make ‘one’ of ‘th fashion- 
able throng, and cursed the hard” fate’ wllich!'con- 
demned him to the life of a day labourer. 

Mona felt him tremble, as‘ her’ little hand? rested 
upon the sleeve of his velvetech jadket; an? from 
that moment she knew that slre'could do as'she! Wed 
with him. 

During this short walk'to Heart's Content, she 
drew a vivid picture of the delights which awaited 
him, in the new sphere to which she was® about to 
translate him, with a rapidity equal to'that of a ma- 
gician’s wand. 

She cautioned him, too, and ‘advised him’ to’ act 
cireumspectly, dinning over and over/again into his 
ears, the lesson she had given allof’ them’ in the 
cottage. 

“You will find life much pleasanter,” she! said ; 
“plenty of money, and all the luxuries whichwnli- 
mitted wealth can command, will bring you such 
happiness as you have never yet dreamed of. Ifyou 
want beauty, you will find it:at: your feet. But, 
perhaps, you have some rustic-swectlieatt’?” 

Darby emphatically assured her’tlrat/saeh was ‘pot 
the case. 

He had always felt, he said, that! he was destined 
to something better than his presemt/loty and conse- 
quently looked higher. 

“Ah! well!” said Mona, with asigh: “ Weshall 
see you marrying some lady of:rank,’”’ 

“No, indeed!” he answered, | breathing: heavily. 
“Tf I dared—that is, if you would not be augry with 
me, I——” 

“Here we are; close to’ Heart's: Odntent!” said 
Mona, interrupting. him. “I must wish you good+ 
bye. It will not be: well fdr, usi'te be seen! to- 
gether.” 

Pressing his! hand, she favoured’*him with another 
bewitch e.g smile, and tripped lightly away, leaving 
him standing still, as if overwhelmed. 

“The simpleton!” she murmured? “He'would 
have proposed to me on the spot.» Not «yet. I must 
see how the plot works, and what'cormpensating ad- 
vantages he can offer me for such ja sacwifide. Ugh: ! 
the night makes one shudder.” 

On entering the house; Mona ttiedyto glide up to 
her bed-room unperceived, but she! met: Marian 
Ingledew on the stairs. 

“What a long time you have: been !”” sire said. 

“Yes, dear. I stayed to read thé bible’ to the poor 
old woman, who is very ill: indeed4 and, after that, 
I took a long walk. Is your head-ache bettér ?”” 

“ A, little!” answered Marian, drify, retiring t 
her chamber, 

Miss Ingledew did not: like her governess. that 
day, so much as she had done formerly: 

The Honourable Ashley Leigh, had; she fancied, 
spoken admiringly of her, and she was slightly jealous. 


CHAPTER. Ul. 
Wuitr Miss Seafield was dressing: for dtuner 


| Marian put her head in at the door, and said: 
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“TI forgot to tell you, that Mr. Champneys and 
Doctor Hawkins are expected to-night.” 

“ Thank you, dear!” said Mona, in a quiet, con- 
descending manner. 

When she reached the drawing-room, she foand 
Mr. Ingledew talking to his guests, who had arrived. 

Miss Seafield was always treated by the master of 
Heart's Content as one of the family. 

“Tt's so dreadful for a governess to be made to feel 
her position,” he would say, generously. 

Mona was never in better spirits, she laughed and 
chatted gaily; being really a well informed woman, 
and quite at her ease in the best society, she was a 
general favourite. . 

She could talk to Mr. Fleurus Champneys about 
the high church movement, just as well as she could 
discourse with Doctor Hawkins about the poor of 
the parish, and the latest discoveries in medicine. 

It was Miss Ingledew’s custom to retire soon after 
the dessert was placed upon the table; to allow the 
gentlemen to sit over their wine, and talk politics. 

She was about to do so, when a servant entered, 
saying that Doctor Hawkins was wanted at Daddy 
Chiverton’s cottage. 

“T'll just run over,” he said, “and come back 
again, though I don’t suppose I can do much good 
in that quarter. The old woman was sinking fast 
when I left her yesterday.” 

He had scarcely got his great coat on, when ano- 
ther messenger came from the clergyman’s house, 
saying his presence was also required at Daddy Chi- 
verton’s cottage. The wife was dying, and she 
wanted to see the parson before she passed away. 

“In that case, doctor, we can go together !” said 
Mr. Champneys. 

“ Certainly. Glad of your company!” replied Mr. 
Hawkins. 

For severa] hours, Mr. Ingledew awaited their re- 
turn ; but as he did not see them, he, being an early 
man, went to bed, having given them up. 

Our story now takes us to Hartshill Castle, a 
venerable pile, built in the early Norman style of 
architecture, and still preserving its distinguishing 
features, though it had been considerably altered, and 
added to by the various Lords of Cariston. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Lord Cariston was 
informed that the Rey. Fleurus Champneys wished 
to see him. 

“Wants my advice about a church-rate, or some 
parochial matter, I suppose!” thought his lordship, 
as he told the domestic to show him into his study. 

After the greeting was over, the clergyman said: 

“I have come upon very peculiar business, my 
lord. So peculiar, in fact, that I scarcely know how 
to begin my story.” 

“Indeed!” said Lord Cariston, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

“I had better be circumstantial, I think.” 

“If you please.” 

“Last night I was dining with Mr. Ingledew at 
Heart’s Content. After dinner I was sent for by 
David Chiverton, whose wife was dying.” 

“Nothing very extraordinary about that,” said 
Lord Cariston, with a smile. “She has been dying 
for the last two years.” 

“She is gone at last.” 

“Poor creature! Well! 
day. Go on, Champneys.” 

“ Before her death she made a confession, which I 
have in my pocket. I sent for two justices of the 
peace, in whose presence it was read over to the old 
woman, and duly attested. ‘hey were Sir Temple 
Irving and Mr. George Pottinger. Here is the docu- 
ment. If you will cast your eye over it, the matter 
will be more plain to you.” 

“To me? How can it possibly interest me?” 
asked the peer, fidgetting nervously in his pocket for 
bis spectacles. 

“ You will see.” 

With these words, Mr. Fleurus Champneys handed 
his lordship a sheet of foolscap paper, on which was 
written about thirty lines. 

Lord Cariston read it, at first with some careless- 
ness, and afterwards with trembling eagerness. 

He read it twice, as if fearful of having mistaken 
its import. 

Then laying it down on the table, and his spec- 
tacles on it, he said : 

“ This is grave, very grave.” 

Mr. Champneys quite concurred with him. 

‘If this be the truth "—he pointed to the confession 
—“it follows that 1 have been cherishing the wrong 
man. Is it not so ? 
Ashley Leigh is a peasant’s son, and that Darby— 
isn't that the name?” 

“It is.” 

<a Darby is really my child. That is the case 
—eh?” 

“Yes; in a nutshell.” 

“As you say, in a nutshell. 
Champneys, are you my friend ?” 


We must all die some 
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“T hope so, my lord.” 

“T know it. I have proved it, ever since I pre- 
sented you with the living of Stanton. Now, tell me, 
have you any reason to doubt the truthfulness of 
this old woman’s dying confession ?” 

“ None whatever,” answered Mr. Champneys. “I 
never heard anything more truthfully revealed. 
There was no flaw or repancy in her statement. 
What she advanced she adhered to strictly. She de- 
clared that she had changed the children, sending 
her own child to the castle, and keeping the one en- 
trusted to her care to nurse. There were no distin- 
guishing marks on either, so the fraud was easily 
perpetrated.” 

Lord Cariston paced the room uneasily. 

Stopping suddenly opposite the clergyman, he said: 

“T cannot help showlag some emotion, Champneys, 
for Ihave got to love the “. Ashley has twined 
himself around my heart. But I—advise me, old 
friend. Tell me what I ought to do.” 

Mr. Fleurus Champneys reflected a moment 

“ You must do your duty,” he said, at length. 

“ And that is?” 

“ Make reparation to your own flesh and blood for 
the wrong that has been done him.” 

“Yes, you are right,” replied Lord Cariston. “I 
am sorry—very sorry for Ashley. I wonder, too, 
how my poor wife will take it. He is quite his 
mother’s boy. But you are right, Champneys. Jus- 
tice must and shall be dene. Will you break it to 
Ashley while I go and talk to Lady Cariston.” 

Mr. Champneys promised to do so, and the two 
men separated. 

One went to seek Mr. Ashley Leigh; the other 
proceeded to the apartment of Lady Cariston. 

Her ladyship was in her boudoir, which opened on 
to a conservatory, attached to which was an aviary. 
Lady Cariston’s two hobbies were flowers and birds. 
She was engaged in picking the dead leaves from a 
geranium, when her husband's voice aroused her, 
saying : 

“Come here, my dear, for an instant ; I must speak 
to you.” 

It was seldom that Lord Cariston used such im- 
perative language, and her ladyship obeyed the com- 
mand in some trepidation. 

“How white you look!” she exclaimed. 
has happened ?” 

“Our son is not our son,” he answered. 

“T cannot understand enigmas. You know that!” 
she exclaimed. “ Why keep me in suspense ; be ex- 
plicit, for goodness’ sake.” 

In a low voice Lord Cariston informed her of what 
had happened, and he ended by placing the confes- 
sion in her hand. 

She threw it angrily on one side, crying : 

“I won’t read it. I don’t believe a word of it. 
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“ How could such simple people &s these cottagers 
get up such a plot,” replied Lord Cariston. “ No, my 
dear ; unpalatable as it may be to us to do so, we must 
believe it. Justice must done. We must have 
Darby, or Ashley, as he ought to be called, here. 
After Christmas we can engage a tutor for him, and 
send him abroad to be polished by foreign travel. 
Ashley we shall always treat as a dear friend, if not 
as a relative; but he must at once recognize the fact 
that my title can never be his, and that he is not the 
heir to Hartshill.” 

“That is your decision ?” said his wife. 

“ My inviolable decision.” 

A deep sob startled them. 

Looking round they beheld Ashley, who had broken 
away from Mr. Champneys, on hearing the news, and 
had indignantly rushed to his father and mother, to 
demand the truth of the strange intelligence. 

He heard the latter part of his father’s speech, and 
the “inviolable decision " had struck like a knell on 
his heart. 

It was very hard to be dispossessed of title, home, 
and fortune at a single blow, for he was much too 
proud to stay in a place which did not belong to him, 
and be dependent on the bounty of those upon whom 
he had no claim. 

“ My poor boy,” said Lord Cariston, turning round 
and wringing his hand. 

Recovering himself by a violent effort, Ashley ex- 
claimed : 

“ What am I to understand from what Mr. Champ- 
neys has told me? Is this wild, improbable story to 
be believed? Am I the son of a peasant?” 

“The proofs are incontestable,” answered Lord 


It is as clear as daylight that | Cariston. 


~ Tell me alt.” 

Lord Cariston, as deliberately as possible, com- 
municated the facts of the singular case as he knew 
them himself. 

He assured Ashley that he would always retain his 
affection, and that the allowance he now received 


Now, tell me, | should be continued; while Hartshill Castle should 


| ever be a home for him. 





Ashley shook his head mournfully. 

“Is it possible that the ties of kindred are so 
w that you will act thus?” asked Lady Cariston. 

“They are so strong that I am going to doa 
simple act of justice,” was the reply. 

Lord Cariston left the boudoir to rejoin Mr. Champ 
neys, and concert the proper measures to be taken in 
the emergency. 

The mother and son were left together. 

Throwing her arms round his neck her ladyship 
exclaimed, with tears in her eyes: 

“TI will never, never believe this strange story. 
Trust me, that I will unravel this mystery somehow. 

Ashley became calm and collected and talked for 
a considerable time with his mother. 

In the afternoon he packed up a few things in a bag, 
and left the castle, without saying a word to anyone. 

Mr. Champneys had gone away in the morning, 
but he returned to dinner. 

His first question was: 

“Where is Mr. Ashley, or Mr. Darby Chiverton, 
as I suppose I ought to call him?” 

“Tf you mean my son, sir,” replied Lady Cariston 
coldly, “he has gone to town, at least he announced 
his intention of doing so this morning.” 

“Gone to London !” ejaculated his lordship. 

“Certainly. The cathe was no place for him after 
your decision this morning.” 

“ Without saying a word to me!” 

“ What had he to say?” 

“ That is very odd?” said Sir Temple Irving, who 
was one of the guests. “I could have declared that 
I saw Mr. Ashley Leigh talking to Thorne, the gate- 
keeper, as I passed the lodge. The light of my car- 
riage-lamps shone full upon him.” 

“Tmpossible!” said Lady Cariston, hastily. 

“So I apprehend, after your statement; but it 
was a sin, illusion.” 

The following day Lord Cariston sent word to 
Daddy Chiyerton, that he would see him and his son 
in three days. He was not yet prepared for the in- 
terview, the intelligence had been so sudden that he 
required time to collect his thoughts, and decide 
upon the course of action to be pursued. 

That was on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday afternoon, news was received at 
the castle, that the body of a young man, frightfwlly 
multilated, had been found on the metals of a rail- 
way near London. 

His linen was marked “A. L.” There was some 
money found in his ket, a cigar-case, with a 
coronet and the initials “A. L.,” and an envelope, 
addressed to the Honourable Ashley Leigh, Harts- 
hill Castle, near Stanton, Midlandshire. 

The face was so disfigured that it was impossible 
to recognise the features. 

The conclusion arrived at by everybody, was that 
Ashley Leigh had been so overcome by the intelli- 
gence of his low birth, that he had committed suicide. 
Lady Cariston was silent, but calm. The shock 
appeared to affect her deeply, but did not show its 
effects much on the surface. 

As for his lordship, he was grieved, and became 
doubly anxious to “do justice,” as he called it, to 
Darby Chiverton. 

After breakfast, on Thursday, Lord Cariston, who 
was momentarily expecting the arrival of Daddy 
Chiverton and Darby, sought his wife, to beg her to 
be present at the interview. 

She was in her conservatory as usual. On the 
carpet of the boudoir her husband picked up a letter, 
which he ventured to read. It ran thus: 

“ Your ladyship will perceive that I have carried 
out your instructions to the letter. I hope every- 
thing has been done to your satisfaction. I accept 
your invitation, and will arrive at the castle, for 
Christmas, in a week from this date. 

“T am your ladyship’s faithful servant, 

“ Dec. 12th, 18— “Hamugy Morris.” 

Lady Cariston, hearing a noise, came out of her 
boudoir, and flushed angrily at seeing her letter in 
her husband's hands. 

“Who is your correspondent, my dear ?” he asked. 
“T do not know the name.” 

“Qh! perhaps not. He isa broker, whom I Luve 
employed to transfer some stock which stands in my 
name. He is coming down for a week.” 

“So I perceive,” answered his lordship, drily. 

When she heard what he wanted her to do, she 
refused firmly. i 

“ I will receive him politely,” she said. “If it be 
your determination to bave him here, but I cannot 
recognise a peasant’s son as my own. My grief for 
poor Ashley makes me wish to be as secluded as 
possible.” 

In vain Lord Cariston tried to persuade her. 

“TI, too, am overwhelmed with grief,” he said. 
“But the dreidful news requires confirmation.” 

A servant announced the arrival of father anc son, 
and Lord Cariston hurried away to receive them. 

(To be continued) 
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SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES PALE. 
By J. R. Litt.eracs 
—- —~->-—- 
CHAPTER Ii! 
And if I said that Fancy led by Love 
Would play with flying forms and images, 
Yet this is also true, that, long before 
I look'd upon her, when I heard her name, 
My heart was like a prophet to my heart, 
And told me | should love. Tennyson. 

Tue man lay dead, which is one of the most solemn 
and appalling characteristics of the last dread sleep. 

“Two days ago he. was living, and willing to 
sell me the secret,” said the lawyer, in a burst of 
mingled pity, annoyance, and self-reproach. “I seem 
‘to be the instrument chosen by fate, Earnshaw, to 
mar your prospects, and embitter your life. Fool, 
dolt, madman ?” 

Mr. Gollon clasped his forehead with his hands, 
and walked wildly up and down the miserable room. 
Earnshaw’s dark face was turned towards the floor, 
and the heap of rags, whereon lay the body of the 
unfortunate man, who in life had held the strange 
secret. It was only natural that the young man 
should feel some sort of impatience towards his well- 
meaning, but (in this case) unskilful friend. He 
uttered no word of reproach ; but neither did he at- 
tempt to console Mr. Gollon, nor did he contradict 
him, when he called himself a dolt and an idiot. 

“How much that poor fellow must have suffered,” 
were Earnshaw’s first words, turning away suddenly 
trom the corpse. “ What a sin that men should die 
so of neglect, in a gay, rich city like this.” 

“ Brought it on himself, not the least doubt of it,” 
said the lawyer. ‘ No doubt he was first idle, then 
drunken, and then dishonest, and so came down to 
beggary.” 

“ And what of those, whose business it should be 
ty look after eres and sinners, so long as they 
sulfer?” asked Earnshaw, in a burst of enthusiastic 
pity and noble indignation. ‘“ What of the wealthy ? 
the poor law guardians? the overseers? This 
great city is cruel and pitiless, it seems to me.” 

“Put all your sentiment and gushing compassion 
away, my boy, until you want them for yourself, or 
for some worthier object than this man, who would 
have made a trade of that most important secret. 
| feel nothing but anger towards him, notwithstand- 
lug that he is dead. He stood out, the other day, for 
a larger sum, when I talked of ten pounds. Why did 
he not reveal the truth, and trust to our honour ?” 
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“Probably his experience had not taught him to 
place much reliance upon the honour of men,” re- 


plied Earnshaw, “he has not lived with people of 


,| high principle.” 


“T should say not,” said the lawyer, with a short 
hard laugh ; “ but now to business, Percy. We must 
call up the landlord of this den, and elicit all that we 
possibly can regarding this fellow, and we must 
search this room and this heap of rags. Who 
knows ” 

The lawyer moved the body of the man without 
ceremony to the bare floor, and then turned over the 
heap of straw and rags, called by courtesy, perchance, 
a “bed” im those quarters. 

There was no trace to be found of the flat tin- 
box which had haunted the dreams of Mr. John 
Gollon for years and years. Nothing but straw and 
pieces of old drugget and blanket could the lawyer 
discover. 

“T am quite of opinion that the box is not far 
from here, notwithstanding,” said the man of busi- 
ness, shaking his head wisely. “Let us search 
in the fire-place, Earnshaw, tap the wainscotting, 
and take up the flooring, it’s ricketty enough, is it 
not? and loose enough. Help me, Earnshaw. Here, 
I must rum out and buy some good candles; let us 
give ourselves up to a regular search.” 

All that the lawyer proposed was acted upon. He 
went out, and returned presently with two thick 
composite candles. These were lighted, and the 
search commenced in earnest; every board was 
taken up and replaced; the miserable fire-place was 
examined; the chimney scrutinized. But all was 
fruitless. 

“The box is not here, Mr. Gollon,” said Earnshaw, 
at length. 

“No, the box is not here,” replied the lawyer, 
scratching hig head in his perplexity. “The box is 
not here, as you say—and yet it seems very odd. It 
must be near; must it not? Would the fellow have 
travelled up to London, and not brought his evidence 
with him ?’ 

“We may lose ourselves in a world of wild con- 
jecture,” responded Earnshaw, gravely. 

“ Now, listen to me, once for all, Mr. Gollon ;” the 
young man’s noble face glowed with the excitement 
of earnest thought, he leaned against the abutting 
wall over the fire-place, and folded his arms resolutely 
across his chest, “I am determined that my life shall 
not be spent in this useless game of hide-and- 
seek, which offers so much to tempt my fancy, and 
excite my imagination. It may be a grand thing to 
believe oneself to be the son of a great earl, and the 
rightful heir to a noble inheritance. Yes, and I will 








make it (so far as 1 am able) a grand thing,” added the 
young gentleman, while a bright smile curled the 
corners of his handsome lip. ‘I will try to live go 
nobly that I shall be worthy of the splendid _ 
sessions and sounding name, which of right (so l am 
told) belong to me, I will work to maintain myself ; I 
will aspire to gain enough to enable me to do good 
to some others. I willplace motive before result, in 
everything which I undertake ; I will do all this, and 
trust to God for the rest. But remember, I will not 
give up my youth and my life to a wild-goose chase, 
after what may prove a very will-o’-the-wisp. I will 
not be led into quagmires of despair ; I will make life 
pleasant to myself by deeds of honour and unselfish- 
ness.” 

“ Very fine, no doubt, all of it,” said the lawyer, 
“and just as I used to think and speak at your age 
myself, but you'll soon get tired of doing good to 
everybody. In this world, bless your life, people 
will turn round and laugh in your face when they 
don’t want your help any longer. A bad world, sir, 
this, a bad, selfish, greedy world, and hard to live in 
without money,my boy. As for working !—but come 
along now, we must leave this place; but first, we 
must speak to the landlord.” 

This matter was soon gone through. The land- 
lord knew no more of the unfortunate man, who had 
just died of hunger in his wretched lodgings, than 
he did of some two dozen other miserable occupants 
of his house. The man had arrived there three 
days since, without parcel or baggage of any kind ; 
he had paid threepencea night for his bed on the 
floor. During the day he had mostly been absent 
from the place; that day, however, he had not 
stirred out, and the landlord had not troubled himself 
to enquire the reason why. 

“He has died of hunger sir,” said Earnshaw, 
fixing his bright dark eyes on the sodden face of 
the landlord. 

* Likely enough,” said the man ; “lots of 'em do.” 

He spoke as one might do of something that had 
been broken or spoiled, but which was not of much 
value. 

“ Are there any other people hungry in this house, 
I wonder ?” said Earnshaw, feeling in his pocket. 

“Come on, come on,” cried the lawyer, dragging 
him by the arm. “All this philosophical spirit of 
beneficence is absolutely thrown away in a quarter 
like this. Earnshaw, you know very little of London, 
or London life. Into the cab with you. What, you 
won't?” for Earnshaw had returned to the house. 

The lawyer entered the cab. 

“Is the young gent coming, sir?” asked the cab- 
man. 
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“Heaven knows!” responded Mr. Gollon. “Te 
is gone off to give his money away among the thieves 
and pickpockets there, I fancy. Just wait five 
minutes for him, please.” 

Before the five minutes were expired tlhe young 
gentleman returned, looking calm and satisfie? 
“I hope you haven’t given away much ? 

the lawyer, as the cab rolled off. 

“No,” responded Harnshaw, briefly; “1 had 1 
much to give.” 

“ Did you discover any worthy objects of compas 
sion?” asked Mr. Gollon, with a langh, “or did yon 
change to find yourself amid a snug little colony of 
retunad conwigts ?” 

“ Phere wexepeople of all kinds,” responded Earn- 
shaw.; “but lef us discuss some other subject.” 

“With alt my heart. And now, my boy, to begin 
with : strippedof all its roundabout tinsel, and senti- 


asked 


‘ 


mental frippery, that speech you made juat Bow 


upstairs, was, @ ery wise one, indeed, You, said you 
would work, and net spend your time in looking after 
a. will-o-the-wiep, which might lead you into a 
quagmire of despair. Well, you are so far right ; 
leave me to follow. the will-o’-the-wisp, to search 
after this box, whieh contains the regighes of your 
birth amd baptism; meanwhile take my ag@vieo aud 
marry. ap heiress. It's what you desexme; and in 
case the box never should turn up; imeaeg 1 eqn 
never bring the clergyman who performed the qexe- 
mony to book ; in case.there is nothing for you but 
poverty why, you wilh be handsomely provided for. 

have my eye upon @ certain ‘ damsel fair to see.’ 
She is, beaptiful enough to drive a poetic youth of 
your turn of mind perfectly fraatic, and better than 
that, she ig, rich enough tegehall the business-like, 
sly, old fathers in the three, equaties scheming to 
catch her lands, mines and fisheries; her halis, towers, 
and forest rights in their covetqus old neta,” 

“ How ambitious you are for me,” sqid Earnshaw, 
with a smile; “the lady would perhaps. condescend 
to employ me 4s land-steward, but she would not 
entertain the thought of me as an equal.” 

“ Would she not?” said Mr. Gollon. “Wel), Fam 
her grandfather's lawyer, and privy councillor, and by 
some manner of means I have obtained a great in- 
fluence both over him and his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Lamotte. Cathleen, too, is very fond of me, in her 
way. She is a proud little minx, but romantic to 
adegree. She would marry you to-morrow, if she 
believed you to be the heir to an undiscovered title 
Now, I have recommended you to that family. as 
tutor toa nephew of Mrs. Lamotte, who is leis a: 
orphan, and is now being brought up at the Tow 
He is only fourteen, much too young to marry his 
cousin Cathleen, but he has property of his own, 
and is a prodigious favourite with his aunt, who 
always wishes to exalt her own family. You will 
find the young Turk very disagreeable, all boys are 
disagreeable, but 1 am commissioned to offer you the 
situation of private tutor io this youth, at a salary of 
one hundred pounds a-year. Will you accept it? 
Your French and German will come in delightfully. 
Cathleen: wishes particularly to study German.” 

“ Have you told her of my heirship to an undis- 
covered title?” 

“ Certainly not; if I betrayed that secret too soon 
we might be circumvented. But I have awakened 
her interest in your behalf.” 

“You must think very meanly of me, Mr. Gollon,” 
said the young man, musingly. 

“ How so?” 

“You think that I,a mere penniless adventurer, 
for how else can you call him who dependa solely 
on this health and his hands for bread, would aspire 
to the hand of agirl like your heiress, with her lands, 
halls, and wealth. Why, I would die first.” 

The lawyer burst into a loud laugh. 

“There is not the slightest occasion, my dear fel- 
low,” he said, “ to protest anything ; and if it happen 
that you don’t admire Cathleen, if you think she is 
ugly, for instance, why you can do as you like. You 
need not make love to her ; only tell me, will you ac- 
cept this post, which is in truth offered to you, of tu- 
tor in the family of old Squire Lamotte, of Dungar- 
von Towers, in the county of Oakghire? ‘T'ell me 
quickly.” 

“You know that I am here in London in order 
that I may gain my bread, and this offer is a good 
one. Of course I will accept it, Mr. Gollon.” 

“ It goes against your manly sense of independence, 
I know it does,” cried the lawyer, “ being compelled 
to sleep under another man’s roof, and to partake 
of another man’s bread. You would rather, much 
rather, obtain some appointment in a Government 
office, and live on a hundred a-year in dingy lodg- 
ings, contiguous to the city, in company with a kid- 
derminster carpet, an antiquated cheffionier (of which 
your landlady would keep the duplicate key), a 
horsehair sofa, and an arm-chair minus a castor. 
You would partake of a cup of coarse-flavoured tea, 
and a rather greasy mutton chop. npou a small pem 








broke table, and during the winter evenings, the fire 
would have a perpetual tendency to die out, and 
leave you shivering, or ringing helplessly for the 
landlady. Independence isa very fine thing, but so isa 
luxurious home in the house of a rich country squire, 
where you will have full command. over a fine li- 
brary, the privilege of consulting fimat-rate,works of 
art, the benefit of pure.air, horse emeroigg, beautiful 
surroundings, and refined, cheerful society. All these 
things are real benefitg, whatewer may think to 
the contrary, younggentlemam. While an fox Cath- 


| leen Lamotte, she ig 0 pricainan. Guan, ages Of rare 
you choose.” 


beauty. Marry her Perey. You cam 
“You are very goed and kind to have found me 


such an appointment andl thank youfor it heartily,” 
said Narushaw. fe 


Mr. Gollon agcompanied Perey ta the deor of his 
lodgings near the.Strand, and thea wished him good 
we wae very 


re hia roome were small, 
and furnished much that common-place style 
which his frien@ had sketched so aby. 

His chamber (near the. roof), clean, was 

poverty-stricken ig the extreme; the walla were 
white-washed, but againet them hang some mas- 
terly sketches, and water colowr which 
showed the turn of mind and cast of apper- 
taining neasuxelly to Karmeliaw. It wanes that 
his delineations of and ’ 
waterfalls, verdant valleya, and bills, 
were faithful to natere, and designed the skill 
of a cunning draughtsman; bub there wae & world 
of eloquent power and a rich vein of peptic feeling 
manifest in the young man’s work. Be 
scripts lay upon the little shabby chest of drawers ; 
Ute books were deep studies in natural higsory and 
science, historical and biographical treatiaes, to- 
gether with some lighter works of poetry and fietion 
i, English, French, and German. There wag a 
brightly-polished. gun imone.corner of the apartment, 
a pair of boxing-gloves, foils, and a. fishing rod. It 
seomed as if Kagnehaw were a hero, who united the 
tastemend akilk of q student with those of a sports- 
mab, 
“longht to be very thankful for this appoint- 
ment,” said the young man, flinging himself down, 
half-wearily, upon ‘a rush-bottomed chair. “ My stu- 
dent life in Germany has not accustomed me to 
luxury, nor do I desire it, but it will be pleasant to 
live close to nature, to escape the thraldom of these 
close streets; and then I have been some time here 
in London, seeking employment, and finding out the 
bitter truth, that educution and talent, without re- 
commendations and high patronage, stand one in 
little stead in a great city. Gollon is my best friend ; 
he has contributed towards the expenses of my edu- 
cation, and he has provided now, an appointment for 
me. He feels that his carelessness may have con- 
demned me to a life of poverty, and he wishes to 
make amends. I thank him, I forgive him, I am 
grateful to him ;” continued Earnshaw, rising up and 
pacing his small, mean chamber, “ bat I wish this 
Cathleen Lamotte was not so beautiful, and so ro- 
mantic as he says. I hope I may not chance to 14 
He paused, and laughed a little bitterly. “ I cannot 
tell,” continued the young man, speaking now 
more vehemently, and beginning to pace his room 
yet more rapidly. “I cannot tell why this name, 
Cathleen Lamotte, should seem to possess so wild, so 
strange a fascination for me. I feel already acertain 
foreboding, a peculiar anticipation of I know not 
what, and I am not given to romantic fancies, at 
least, | hope not. I prize romance for what it is 
worth, as a beautiful vehicle for conducting all our 
fairer fancies and poetic yearnings along the road of 
prosaic every-day existence. Cathleen Lamotte— 
Cathleen Lamotte, It seems as if I had known her 
and loved her in somelong bygonetime. Can I have 
heard the name in an old border ballad? Well, I 
must go to sleep, and drive away all such foulich 
fancies.” 

Earnshaw undressed and laid down to rest, but his 
dreams were wild, odd, and weird. He was riding 
through a snow-covered country, on aswift horse, full 
of high mettle ; possessed, as it seemed, with some 
uncanny spirit. There was something appalling in 
the speed at which the creature sprung over the 
ground, It was moonlight: the landscape lay out 
white and still as a shrowis vast over the the form 
of one in the last sleep. Fields, woods, vitlag: 
streets “ were dumb with snow,” and the moon was 
sailing above. The fiery steed he bestrode went on 
and on, more and more swiftly, and he, giddy with 
a sense of whirling motion, possessed no power over 
the panting and excited creature, who seemed like a 
spirit horse. At length he was rushing through the 
streets of a town, a small old-fashioned country 
town—clean, prim, and quaint, with shops close- 
shuttered, for it was night, and windows latticed, and 
diamwud-paned in private dwellings. 

A grim old church, with a Norman tower, stood as 





though keeping guard over the sleeping town ani 
empty market-place. All at once the chimes struck 
out, merry, changing, confused, sweet-voiced, the 
bells played loud in the clear wintry air; and, behold 
from the church streamed a late bridal party ; a gay 
and joeund company, youths and maidens, gentleman 
aud fair ladies. And one man, who wore a black mask, 
laid his hand on the bridle of the steed which Earn- 
shaw bostrede, and the horseman was checked in his 
career. 

“ Whither are you going ?” asked the mask. 

And Earnshaw: answered, “'To Dungarvon Tow- 
ere.” 
“To seek Cathleen Lamotte?” said the mask. 
“She is promised, she is wedded to another ; but 
you may take a lady behind you through the night.” 

As the mask spoke, he suddenly placed somebody 
behind Earnshaw upon the snorting, impatient steed, 
andthe dreamer felt a soft, round pair of arms en- 

bis neck. He would fain have turned his 

head he might see bisnew travelling companion, 
but i was now ible; he, couid not move hand 


uppossible 
nox-foot, and the wild horse started at random throuy! 


the town, the soft axrma-tightened spound his neck, 
hells claghed out with renewed clamour. ‘I'le 

; behind, and the dreamer seen 

to mone with, the feetmess of the wind. Speech 
him, theagh movement was inipos- 


you? ‘elt me, E implore you," he 


low . sob- 

eet Ey le cage no 

words. te his wild questioniugs : 

ie the country lay before him mautled 

in white, and the wind whistled past him with a 

shrill sereech, while the sound of the belis in the 

town grew fainter and faint q diate yand he 

feaxed that he was fated thus to rush op through the 

ages of eternity, with the quiet moon, the cold, 

white earth, the shrieking wind for his. surround- 

ings and the weeping, mysterious. companion of his 
wild journey ever by his side. 

‘Phen the moon was hidden by a cloud ; the horse sud- 
denly slackened his pace ; the weight of the lady in- 
creased ; te--nce followed upen her sobbings. The 
horse entered a lane, thickly shaded by trees, whose 
leafless snow-laden branches met overhead, and a 
solemn dread fe]] upon the soul of Earnshaw, for as the 
horse steppe4 slowly forward, in contrast to his 
former wild gallop, a bell tolled heavily. It was an aw- 
ful sound; the dreamer strove wildly to disengage 
himself from the arms which were still locked about 
his neck, the arms which were now cold as marble. 
Then the horse came to a stand as he had done in 
the quaint town. w was now halting before 
a finger-post; on one portion of it he read these 
words distinctly: 

“ To Dangarvon Tower, four miles.” 

Then a couple of men came and stood by his side; 
one was a sexton, by his black garb, the other bald 
headed, with shirt sleeves rolled up, wild, unmeaniug 
eyes and toothless jaws, was an ancient grave-digger, 
he carried a spade, which he struck into the ground. 

“ Bury her here,” said the sexton; whereupon the 
cold arms were unwound from the neck of Earnshaw, 
and he saw a female figure, in white, carried between 
the two men; the face was always hidden, but the 
form was perfect in its contour. 

“Who is that, and why is she buried here?” he 
burst forth impetuously. 

Thea the grave-digger, he with the sleeves rolled 
up, and the toothless jaws, came close to the dreamer, 
and whispered into his ear: 

“ Hist! hush! there is asecret; she mnet be buried 
here; there has been murder,” said the oldman. At 
that dreadful word, a peal of thuuder seemed to tear 
the heavens asunder, and Eavnshaw started up, 
awake, a cold perspiration wag streaming from his 
iorehead, the bell ef a neighbouring church was 
striking twelve, and all the terroc... the last hour 
had resolved themselves into. the bagelvss fabric of a 
dream. “It is neta pleasant omen, though,” said 
Earnshaw, “I hardly like that grave-digger, with his 
rolled-up sleeves and naked arms, and the lonely 
finger-post. I shall know it again if L ever see it!’, 








OHAPTER IV. 

And another storm brewing! 

| pear it sing in the wind. 

if it should thunder as it did before, 

| know not where to hide my head. 

Yonder same cloud cannot cheose 

Bui fall by pailfuis, Shakespeare. 

Five miles beyond the village of St. Edmond’s 

there stretched a certain lonely moor, wild, weird, 
and windy, on an autumn aight, when the clouds were 
posting in squadrons through the skies. It was 4 
dull evening, following upon a blustering day in late 
October : the red colour was fading rapidly in,the west, 
nature was putting out her lights, The.wind went 
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sobbing over the moor, like a thother tty séareh of a 
lost child, or a damsel mourning for a faithless lover. 
A horseman wae riding straight towards the red 
light in the west. He was a strongly-built, middle- 
aged man, with an ugly, heavy, dark beatd and a 
massive lower jaw. He dug his heels savagely into 
the smoking flanks of the good horse he was riding, 
and he tugged at the bridle with brutal violence. 
The man was well-dressed ; lie wis what thé world 
calls a “respectable person.” He had motiey, pos- 
sessed a large mill, and a good farm, but he was 
nevertheless (one would judge) something of a ruffian 
at heart, if his face and his gestures were to go for 
anything in forming an opinion regarding him. 

He went on straight towards the red light. Before 
it had quite died out of the esky, the man turned 
suddenly up a short bye-path, which led into a déep 
and shady lane; presently he stopped before a gate, 
which hung op a single rusty hinge. Seen as it 
was, in the gloom of that autumnal evéning, there 
could hardly, upon the face of the earth, have ap- 
peared a more desolate and dreary place than the 
house and the garden beyond that gate. The garden 
seemed one wild tangle of confusion and rank vege- 
tation. A pale, crescent moon was just rising 
behind the house, which was tall and built of brown 
stone. The witdows had a sly and wicked look. 
The dwelling seemed to desire to hide itself among 
the wind-tossed branches of the huge trees which 
stood round about it. 

The man descended, lifted the rusty gate from 
its single hinge, entered the garden, leading his 
horse by the bridle; and approached the house. A 
great dog sprang up with a terrific and appalling 
yell, followed by low growlings and a ferocidtis 
barking. 

“Softly, my friend,” ssid the man; “yow are 
chained, and all your ill-bred fury signifies nothing.” 

He went straight up to the house, aud pulled the 
bell. The dog's barking continued. 

“T’ll stop all that before 1 come again,” muttered 
the man. 

Presently liglit footsteps sounded in thé passtge, 
and the door fell back. A young girl appeared, carry- 
ing a light. 

“Is it you, utcle Josh?” she said, softly. 

“You ean see that, I suppose,” he said, very 
rongiily. “ Are there none about ready to také my 
horse round? No, I suppose not. Well, I'll stable 
him myself, I’m come for the night. You keep here 
by the door, will you? And let me in when 1 come 
again. How is the old fellow ?” 

“My grandfather is very ill,” said the girl, “and 
he raves, and ‘talks so wildly about someone who is 
dead ?” ‘ 

“He does?” interrupted the man, eagerly. “T 
must hasten back. You hold the door, girl, else the 
wind will shut it again.” 

When the man was-gone, the’ girl closed the door, 
set the candle on the floor, leaned against the wall, 
and covered her eyes with her hands. A long sigh 
teaved her breast, and then tears stole through her 
slender fingers. 

“I wish I was dead,” she murmured to herself. 
There is nothing worth living for now, if all they 
tell me is true. I wish it was not wrong to kill one- 
self—oh, I do.” 

The poor young creature seemed to be in tlie véry 
cepths of strong janguish and despair. She began 
svon to sob. When her uncle Josh returned, she was 
sitting disconselately upon the ground, her face buried 
in her hands. 

“Get up,” said the miller, pushing the dodr to so 
roughly that it shut with a bang, which séemed to 
shake the whole house. 

“Oh, my grandfather hates. to hear the doors 
slammed!” said the girl. 

“Does he? It won't be long, I suppose, before he'll 
fo where he won’t hear a sound, nor wouldn’t if all 
Kabel was let loose over his head. Lead on the way, 
will you?” 

The girl led on, and thé rough man followed her 
down an ill-paved hall, and up.a wide, but disman- 
tied staircase. The rails of the balustrade were 
broken, and the woodeu steps were worm-eaten and 
crumbling into decay. At the end of a long passage 
the young girl opened a door, and ushered her uncle 
Josh into a long, low, gloomy room. ‘lie furniture 
was timeworn to a degree. A bed will: heavy cur- 
tains, a clothes-press, some clumsy chairs with 
ragged seats, a small ricketty table, drawn close’ to 
a-bright warm fire, a large arm-chair, anda small 
old man, with a thin face and long wiiite hair, was 
seated in it, wrapped in a long flatmel robe ; all these 
objects the hard black eyes of tlie miller took in ata 
glauce. - 

“Well, and how are you gétting on, fatlier ?” said 
the miller to the old man, in a tone that was meant to 
be kindly and friendly, but sonichow failed to convey 
that meauing. . 





the ofd man. “IT see Hid eyes, Josh, so often, turned 
upwards, jst as théy were when the blow was 
struck—stmitek from Bellind, yow kriow—coward 
fashion,—not at all the Mow I like te deal, or to see 
dealt. It hannted my dteams, I tell yon, for years, 
years, and years. Aye, I would have given up the 
mill down below, and the savings in the county 
bank, this longe, and everytiting in the world I 
have, just to buy back the sound sleep and pleasant 
dreams; but it odn’t be done, I suppose, ean it, 
boy ?” 

The off man ribbed his feeble: Wands together, 
and gazed imploringly into his son’s face. 

“You can’t give up tle mill, if thet’® what you 
mean,” retorted his son; with @ harsh laugh: “ for 
the mill has béen mine; gealed, signed, and delivered 
up to me fifteen years ago, mext Novéniber, and I 
ain’t agoing to give it up on account of your dreams ; 
itis not likely.’ 

And he latighed again. 

He seated himself on otie of the clunisy eWairs as 
he spoke, and bent down towards tlie fire’ to warm 
his hands. 

“Kate,” said he, looking wp’ all at otice at the 
young girl; “ you had better go-downstairs; and see 
about the tea, and look aftér the maidy thy grand- 
father and I must talk a bit.” 

Kate obeyed in silence, and the father and son 
were left alone. 

“Now then, what abéuf this tale’ ofa person who 
was killed, old man’?” saidthe miler, “TIsitall a 
dream, or did Antbrosé Lamétte give you a*thousand 
pounds, twenty years ago; to’ bey your mill, and to 
hold your tongue. I want’to know ‘the’ réal truth.” 

“ Hist, listen,” said’ thé old man, bending down 
his scared face and wild eyes towards his son. 
“There are vices up to-night. There always are 
on a stormy night, like this. It’s’ not niuch of a se- 
cret, bless you,” added the oldman, with anervous 
and unnatural laugh. “ Any night when therain is 
plashing down upon this roof, and the’ wind is 
scréaming on the moor; a howling and'stolding, like 
a bedlamite, among the old trees at tie’ back, you 
might hear voices telling tle whole story’ over and 
over again, loud and distinct; omitting mo de- 
tail; even the things that I have forgotten in the 
course of years, those merciless’ voices take’ up, and 
repeat tome. They call out through the! windows, 
aud waken me out of my sleep. They tell about my 
finding his glove next dey under the fender. A white 
Ariving glove, and the fingers clotted together with 
blood, all dry and hard. I took it out) with me to 
destroy it. I was afraid to burn it; I thought 
somebody would come up while I was watching it, 
and ask, ‘What is that you have thrown into the 
fire, Andrew Grey?’ So’ F walked, arid walked on 
for miles through the‘deep woods; till I ¢wme to that 
still, deep fish-poot, hidden among the trees; which 
is so dark, tliat on a hot July day, you'catiliardly see 
the sunbeams'while you stand by it. It was a dull 
afternoon in October, when I stood close by the 
water, and flung the glove im; a stone was'wrapped 
in it, and it sunk down out of my sight. Then I 
lifted up my eyes, and whio'should I séesitting under 
a weeping willuw tree, quite near to’ me, seeming to 
be reading out of a great, black-coveret! book—who 
should glance up at me with fire in his ¢yes, and fire 
bristling on his moustache, but the ‘ Evil One’ in 
bodily shape. I turned and fled, with a ory tliat rang 
through the woods like a bell. Well, I had/forgotten 
all that, and would you believe me? the ther night, 
when there was just such a storm as this; a voice 
came and sung it like a song’through the window ? 
and then a dozen voices took it up like a chorus, they 
gabbled so loud, and so fast, that I nrissdéd theexact 
words, but ah, | knew what it was all about, and they 
tumbled pell-mell upon the top of the roof ax though 
they were dancing a miad horthipe; I thought they 
would have brought the hewse down aboutimy ears ; 
I did, I give yon my honour. Once,” continued the 
old man,dropping his -voice'to a low whisper, “I was 
walking homewards through St. Bémond’s; it'was a 
fine May night, there was not a movement jin the 
air, the leaves did not rustle, the’moor was sailing 
calmly along a violet-coloured heaven Ae I passed 
the old church the clock struck twelve, ard I leaned 
on the gate’ to listen to the chimes: Instead of play- 
ing as they stiould have done, they began’ the old 
story. There were four voices up in the cloek tower, 
and first'‘one and then another {repeated to’ mie the 
tale of Ambrose Lamotte and Henry Viscount Dun- 
garvon. ‘ Your mill’ is tlie prive of blood,’ they said 
to mé, ‘and’it ig accursed, as aré your children and 
grandchildren after you.’ Ah, de you hear the wind, 
Josh, and’ the'rain plasliing ? They will come pre- 
sently. Oh, what can-I do to stopthem? The mill, 
the mill, and the nrories it the bank at Upfield; | 
wish you wouid give then up.” 

“ That's a likely story,” returned Joslr Grey, with 
a griin smile. 


‘J want to let him know that I can’t rest,” said | is the manner in which’ Henry Dingarvon was mur- 





“No; what I want from you, father, | 


| 
i 


dered, the time, and the place. If yow tell me all that, 
I will wring out five thousand pownds hush-money 
from Ambrose Lamotte before! I am twenty divys 
older.” 

“ Tcan’t—I can't, I tell you,” responded the old man, 
in @ weak, quavering tone. “I have no proof but-my 
words; and the constant sound of thé voices in the 
air. You might threaten him that you would set:folks 
on to listen of a stormy night; they couldn’t help 
hearing if they did. Ugh! how cold I am, and my 
heart feels like lead in my chest. Brandy, brandy, 
Josh! The doetor said: ‘Give him brandy. He 
wants it to keep his courage up, and to warnt his 
chilled blood.’ Ah, if ever you come to be paralysed, 
Josh, when yon are old:and weak, like me, you'll feel 
the comfort of a good drop of brandy.” 

“ There’s not another word to be got ont of him,” 
muttered the miller, in a surly tone to himself. “1 
must threaten Lamotte ag if I knew much more than 
Ido. Patience!” 

Josh Grey rose as he spoke, and pulled thie Blue 
worsted bell-rope. 

“T wonder you go to the exponse of a servant,” he 
said to the old man, “ when you‘ have that puling, 
pale-faced Kate about, doing nothing. If anything 
happens to you, don’t let ler think shé’s té core 
over to the mill, and live like a fine lady, with nvé and 
her aunt. If she likes to scrub, cook, and wash, she 
can come ; not unless.” 

The old man wrung his hands helplessly. 

“Poor Kate! poor, pretty lass!” he said. “My 
youngest son's only chikd, and an orphan, and to 
think you, Josh, have made me alter my will, and 
leave her name quite out. Oh, it’sa cruel thing—it’sa 
bitter thing ; but I wag ill, did not know what I was 
about. I'll write to Latyér Green, at Upfield, and 
I'l] have all set right before I dic.” 

“Will you, though?” muttéred Josh, getting up, 
end striding heavily about the reom. “ There’s two 
ways of settling that business.” 

Meanwhile, in answer to the summons frofn the 
bell, a countrified servant enteretj and laid a cloth 
for tea upon the small table. 

“Tt’s like me, it shakes, and it’# old and ricketty,” 
said the father of Josh. ‘I’ have saved, saved, saved, 
Josh, this many years: I’ve never bonghta new 
bit of furniture for this house; I’ve mever put. bit 
of paint nor paper on the walls, avd the plave is 
crumbling about our ears; but you'll be rich, Jogh— 
eh, you'll be rich. I wonder will you be happy !” 

“We'll see to that,” responded the miller, rudely. 
“Now, there—will yow have brandy in this tea ?— 
and are these chops cooked for meas well as for 
you? I’m hungry with my ride over the moor—tfive 
miles from St. Edmond’s.” 

The old man and his:son partook heartily of tea, 
chops, and toast. Brandy was mingled with the 
tea, the fire wws replenished, the candles were 
lighted, and the faded curtains were drawn before 
the windows. Kate, the granddaughter, did not 
come to partake of the meal'she had helped to pre- 
pare. The girl shrank from any contact with her 
savage uncle. She sat downstairs in a half-furnished 
room, called by courtesy the parlour. 

There was an old carpet in the middle of the floor, 
a few chairs, against walls from which the paper was 
nearly torn away, a large sofa between the windows, 
a shabby table near the fire; On this table was 
spread a solitary meal ; a teacnp, a loaf, some butter ; 
on the hob was a small sarthenware teapot. 

Kate'seemed in no hurry to commence her meal ; 
she sat on a low chair, huddled up in a shawl—bher 
face was very pretty, though: pale, and drawr as if 
through suffering and anxiety, and there were large, 
dark hollows under her soft, gray eyes: All at 
once there was a sharp ring at the front-door bell. 
Kate’s face blanched, her heart beat wildly. 

“ And now, while dreadful Unele Jesh is here,” she 
said, “ oh, how miserable I am.” 

She wrung her hands, and while she hesitated the 
bell was rung again with greater violence. Kate 
rushed now towards the door, turned’the lock, and 
admitted a tall young man, who went’past her with- 
out ceremony, and entered the: room where she" had 
been sitting in her solitude. 

The flrelight fell upon the statue-like countenance 
of Oscar Arkwright. His blue eyes were paler than 
ordinary, ® sure sign’ tliat the young, gentleman was 
out of humour. 

“ A nice nirht to’ keep a fellow out in the wet, with 
the wind lifting him off Iris feet, close ‘at: your borri- 
ble old door,” he said, angrily. 

“Oh, Osear, is that all you have to say to me, when 
you have been away so long in London, and I have 
not seen you for two months?” 

“You'll have to go longer tlran that without see- 
ing me,” he said, impatiently. 

“ Are you going sway again ?” 

She had drawn closer to him, and she laid: a pretty, 
pte hand upon his arm. He actually shook it off. 

“1 so detest being pawed,” he-said, reaghly. 
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As though hé had struck her, Kate started away, 
sank down in a chair, and rocked herself backwards 
and forwards, without sobbing, crying, or speaking. 
Something in the mute agony of the girl appealed 
to the better nature of Mr. Oscar Arkwright. 

“I’m very sorry to have vexed you,” he said, 
kissing her brow lightly, ‘“‘ but—I'm wretched. Things 
are all going wrong, and I’m out of humour, that’s 
the truth. Now tell me, is there any prospect of 
your grandfather altering his will, and leaving you 
the four thousand pounds, he use@ to promise you?” 

“There is no prospect of anything but beggary 
for me,” said Kate, in a despairing tone. “ Uncle 
Josh has taken care of that.” 

“Then the fact is, you and I will have to part,” 
said Oscar, with a bitter laugh, “two beggars can- 
not run ina couple.” 

She looked at him in dismay. 

“Then you will go abroad ?” she said. 

“Not I—I have made up my mind to a different 
course.” 

She left her seat, and came and stood close to him 
—her large gray eyes dilating wildly. 

“What you propose is impossible,” she gasped out, 
“cannot be, must not be;” her white teeth were 
set, and her gentle face worked with the intensity of 
her outraged feelings. 

She bent her face towards his, and whispered some 
words into his ear. 

Oscar started, and a kind of curse seemed to es- 
cape from his lips. 

(Te be continued) 








FLORIAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THERE were strange and ominous whisperings 
among the outlaws of the mountain when it became 
known that Florian had been captured by the king’s 
troops. Athos and Dardinel were closely questioned. 
They told what they had seen and heard—all save 
the last speech of the centurion, wherein he had 
said that he could not lie at Timon’s bidding—but 
they kept their suspicions to themselves. But what 
mattered it? Were not the bold and keen-witted 
banditti capable of suspecting for themselves? And 
from such premises as were afforded by the simple 
facts of the case could they not frame their own 
judgments ? 

At noon Bayard went forth among his men, and 
when he observed their sad and sullen looks he 
knew that Florian had been beloved, and that they 
suspected him of treachery towards the gallant 
youth. Instead of profiting by this, the chieftain 
knit his brows in anger, resolved to carry out his 
plans; and farthermore resolved that he would smite 
to the dust anyone who might dare to cast open 
blame upon him. 

As for Timon, he did not venture out from the 
cavern that day; but he called one of his men—one 
of the very few who were willing to serve him—and 
sent him away to the convent of St. Nicolo, with in- 
structions to bring father Adrian back with him. 
After this he went to see Electa, whom he found 
weeping, and after much questioning he found that 
she had been informed of the capture of Florian, 
whereupon he accused her of having fallen in love 
with the young man. His speech was coarse and un- 
fecling and the maiden’s soul was stirred with 
indignation. 

“ Yes,” she cried. “I did love Florian; and he 
was worthy of my love. I loved him with my whole 
heart ; and I shall love him while I live !” 

Timon, feeling that the girl was but (a child of 
tender years in his hands, to do as he should bid her, 
and to do no more, smiled grimly at her speech, and 
intimated that there would be no Florian for her to 
love by the rising of another sun. 4 

“ But you need not lose heart, my child. I have 
sent for the priest, and this night, if he arrive, you 
shall be the wife of Bayard.” 

“ Never!” said Electa. 

“ But you must be his wife, my dear daughter. I 
shall place you by his side, and Father Adrian will 
perform the ceremony which is to bind you for life. 
Now I pray you, be not foolish. All the power of 
the earth, with the powers of the upper and nether 
worlds thrown in, cannot prevent the end I aim at. 
You know that your mother and I have long enter- 
tained this plan, and upon its consummation we have 
founded hopes of much good. Our child must be 
the chieftain’s wife!” 

Electa had too much sense to pain herself by ex- 
citing Timon to farther speech. She knew what had 
been his plans ; and she knew, also, that she was but 
a slave in his power. If he decreed that she should 
be the robber chieftain’s bride, and the priest should 
speak the words that bound her in the bands of wed- 
lock, she had no power to resist. 





Timon waited to hear what the maiden would say 
farther, but when he found that she bowed her head 
in silence, he turned away and left her alone. 

And then Electa sank down upon her knees, and 
prayed to heaven for succour. And ’while she 
kneeled thus the thought came to her, as it had 
come many a time and oft—Where had she learned 
to pray? Surely not among those with whom she 
now found a home. No,—the instinct to kneel, and 
clasp her hands, and to devoutly say—“ Our Father, 
which art in heaven!”—this came from some source 
away in that mystic past, upon the dim canvass of 
which was faintly limned the picture of the garden 
and the fountain. And there was another picture— 
one that always came when she kneeled thus to 
pray—the picture of a mild, sweet face, full of gen- 
tleness and love, beaming upon her with smiles and 
blessing. 

“Oh! Who taught me how to pray? Father in 
heaven, may I not some day know who loved me 
when I was a helpless infant?” 

Electa was still upon her knees when Corinna 
glided softly in. 

“Oh, Corinna! You—you—will be my friend. 
Do you know what they have done with Florian?” 

“ Do you know, Electa ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who told you?” 

“ Athos told me. I saw him passing. I knew 
that he was Florian’s friend, and that Florian loved 
him ; so 1 knew he must love Florian; and I asked 
him where was my love. He told me, Corinna— 
told me how the king's soldiers had taken him. Oh! 
my heaven! they will kill him!” 

Corinua drew the unhappy girl te a seat, and then 
gently said: 

“ Dear Electa, I have come to bid you take courage. 
But first 1 have a question toask. Has Timon spoken 
to you ef your wedding with Bayard?” 

“Yes, Corinna. He was with me only a little 
while ago, and he swore by the most fearful oath 
that I should be the wife of Bayard this very night, 
if the priest arrived.” 

“ Has he sent for the priest? ” 

“Yes. He has seut to Saint Nicolo for Father 
Adrian.” 

Corinna clasped her hands upon her bosom, and 
bowed her head, and for some moments a fierce 
convulsion seemed to be rending her soul. But at 
length the paroxysm passed, and when she next 
spoke, her speech was calm and collected. 

“Electa, do not despair. I will dave you if I 
can.” 

“ But Florian!" cried the afflicted girl. “ What 
of him? What care I for life if he must die? ” 

“I tell you, dear Electa, he may not die. And 
now put away your overpowering fears and listen, 
for we must be brief. Timon and Thalia are with 
the chieftain, but they may not remain there long. 
Leave the events of this night in my hands, and 
from them no harm shall come to you——”” 

“Corinna !—What is it? Why de you look so 
strangely ? You frighten me.” 

“Hush, child. Notice not my looks, but mark my 
words. Leave the events of this night in my hands, 
though before the morrow cometh there may be work 
for you. Gather together such things as you would 
carry away with you, and be ready to follow me.” 

“ To-night 2?” 

“It may be. But we will be prepared. Do you 
fear to trust yourself with me?” 

“ No, no.” 

“ And will you not leave these people if I lead the 
way?” ‘ 

“Has our going anything to do with Florian's 
safety 2?” 

“ Yes—everything.” 

“Then command me,Corinna. Command me, and 
I will obey you in all things.” 

“It is well. What the future may hold in store 
for us none can tell. For you, Electa,I pray that 
all good may come; but for myself I dare not 
pray. Our home is here no more. I will save you, 
my child—I will save you.” 

“O! Corinna!—Do not look so terrible! You 
frighten me.” 

“You are foolish, Electa. The gathering clouds 
cast their shadows upon me—that is all.” 

Corinna had turned away, and was moving slowly 
towards the entrance, when she stopped and looked 
back. 

“Electa, I shall see you to-night. There is a 
storm gathering, but if Timon’s messenger finds the 
priest at the convent, they will reach us before it 


-bursts ; or, at all events, they will be so far on their 


way that they will reach the cavern. If Father 
Adrian comes we shall meet this night; and be you 
ready then to do my bidding.” 

Corinna had not prophesied falsely. Late in the 
afternoon dark clouds came rolling up from beyond 


the western mountains, and the wind began to | 





moan between the sharp crags and bending trees. 
Night came, and as the first drops of the gathering 
storm pattered upon the stones the messenger and 
the priest arrived; and barely had the holy man 
gained the shelter of the cavern when the rain came 
down in a torrent. 

“Good!” cried Bayard, holding the priest by 
the hand. “I take this to be a fair qugury. The 
good spirit that led you in from the storm will not 
forsake the business upon which you come.” 

“T trust not, Bayard. Oh, this is a rare place.” 

“So it is, good father.” 

“And you are to have a rare bird for company.” 

“ You speak of my wife ?” 

“Yes, Bayard. By my life, I think I'd come 
back to the old calling if I could change places with 

ou.” 

“No, no, Father Adrian, that would never do. 
Where should we find our priest if you should leave 
the convent?” 

“ Oho, I could find plenty of them. Look to it, 
Bayard, or you may find yourself outdone by some 
of the holy brotherhood.” 

“ How?—Do you mean——” 

“Hush! I mean nothing. Dionysius’ caveis not 
the only one whose walls have ears.” 

“Aha!” cried the chieftain, opening wide his eyes. 
“ Now the light breaks in upen me! Now I know 
who hath been using the name ef my band upon the 
Saint Erzirro road. But tell me—dees your superior 
know of this?” 

“ Mercy! mo. There are only six of us, and we 
keep our own secrets. Ha, ha, ha, only four nights 
ago, Father Tobaso aud I robbed the Superior him- 
self!” 

Corinna, unseen by them, had overheard ; and now, 
giving teken of her coming by a scraping ef her 
feet, she made her appearance, and took the chief- 
tain’s orders for supper. She listened while he gave 
his directions for the entertainment of the priest, 
and then she touched Bayard upon the arm, and 
asked him to follow her. Without a question he 
arose, and she led the way to his own apartment, 
where she set her lamp down upon a small stand, 
and then turned her gaze full upon him. 

“Tn mercy’s name, Corinna, what is the matter?” 
he asked, whem he saw how deadly pale she was, 
and how, like living coals, her large eyes gleamed. 

“ Bayard,” she replied, in solemn tones, “ enough 
is the matter te bring me to the verge of despair. 
Listen to me: Years ago, when I was young and 
happy, and wher the roof of my parents covered my 
head, men called me beautiful, and I had many 
lovers ; but among them all I saw not one whom I 
could love in return, until Bayard came. He came, 
tall, stout, and gallant, with many winning ways, 
and I learned to love him; and when I loved it was 
with the whole strength of my heart and soul. Lured 
by his burning words, and relying upon his solemn 
promises, I gave my whole of life into his hands, 
and went forth with him, to find that he was a robber 
and an outlaw. Still I did not forsake him. At the 
end of two years he was arrested and thrown into 
prison, and I was forced to provide for myself. I 
found service with a lady of Rome, and went with 
her to that city, where I remained until I heard of 
my lover's release. Then I sought my Bayard, and 
found him ; and from that hour to the present I have 
been true unto him—as true as heaven is true! 

“Oh, Bayard, I have borne with your coldness 
and with your neglect. I have wept in secret when 
I knew you were faithless to me, but I never looked 
for this. Before high heaven, you are my husband, 
and I am your wife; and I ask you, my husband, do 


| not the deed which you have brought yonder priest 


here to consummate!’ 

“Corinna, what folly is this? I your husband ? 
Why, bless your sweet face, we were never married.” 

“ Before heaven and in our hearts we were, 
Bayard. And you know how often you have ac- 
knowledged the same.” 

“ Pshaw! Go your way, Corinna, and get the 
“pee age supper. And I am hungry, too. Let us 

ave no more of this.” 

“ Bayard, I pray you listen to me !” 

She caught his arm as she spoke, and he pushed 
her away. 

“Woman, I'll hear no more,” he cried, stamping 
his foot. “ This night Electa will become my wife. 
In heaven's name, what right have you to dictate? 
Have I not cared for you and protected you all these 
years? and have I not done well by you?” 

Aye, he had cared for her as men care for faithful 
servants, and because she had borne so much with 
out complaint he fancied she would bear more. He 
had begun to regard her only as a faithful attendant, 
never dreaming how, all the while, the old love was 
burning in her bosom as warmly as ever. Had he 
known how strong and deep was her love he might 
have guessed how deeply his falsehood would sting 
her. 
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“ Bayard, by all you hold dear on earth, and by all 
you hope for in heaven, I pray you do not this thing ! 
I cannot endure it.” 

The chieftain seized her by the shoulder and led 
her to the passage. 

“There! Go now and prepare my supper. The 
world is wide, and if you like not the new aspect 
here, betake thyself to a more congenial home. 
Only—mark me!—if you seek to interfere farther in 
the matter of my marriage with Electa, you shall 
repent it.” 

Could Bayard have seen her face as she turned 
from his chamber he might have hesitated; but he 
did not. Solong had she been his quiet and obe- 
dient servant that he could not believe her capable of 
much opposition to his will; and so long had he 
ceased to love her that he fancied her love for him 
must have faded out to mere respect and esteem. 

Calmly and steadily Corinna moved to her work, 
and ere long the meal was ready, and the chieftain 
and the priest sat down ; and just as Bayard poured 
out his first cup of wine a messenger came and 
announced that the king’s troops had withdrawn 
from the mountain, anu were marching over the 
plain towards Syracuse. 

This was good news, and Bayard hailed it as an- 
other happy omen. 

“ Let us drink to the departnre of the king’s men,” 
he cried. 

“ With all my heart,” responded the priest. 

The chieftain drained his cup, and then called 
Coriana. 

“Here, woman, take this cup away and bring ‘me 
another. There’s garlic in it. You have been care- 
less. You know I like it not.” 

“ But I have te keep it for others who do like it,” 
said the woman,as shetookupthe cup. “My soul,” 
she added, looking into the vessel, “this is the cup 
that Melinda brought garlic inthis morning, and she 
set it away without cleansing it.” 

Another cup was brought, and the chieftain was 
satisfied. 

s 7. . * 

The storm was at itsheight. The lightning flashed 
across the dark vault ; the thunder shook the moun- 
tain; the blast howled through sharp crags and 
swaying boughs; and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents. Within the cavern a hundred burning tapers 
cast & grim glare upon the rugged walls and the still 
more rugged ceiling, while a chosen few of the robber 
band were assembled to witness the marriage of their 
chieftain. It had been talked of for many months 
that the beautiful Electa would some day become the 
chieftain’s wife ; so all were prepared for the event. 
Nevertheless it did not seem exactly right. Those 
hardy outlaws had learned to love Corinna for her 
gentleness, and for her kindness to them when sick 
or wounded ; and they felt that Bayard owed to her 
his faith and his love; for they knew the story of 
the past. But if the chieftain were determined, and 
if Corinna and Electa were willing, what mattered it 
to them. 

Yet Electa looked very pale and unhappy when 
she camé in with her mother, and Corinna hid her 
face in her hands. Anon these men fancied that 
Thalia had to support the fair bride to prevent her 
from sinking ; and they fancied, too, that Corinna, 
standing in the shadow of the uneven wall, was sob- 
bing and moaning. 

Again, and Electa had passed from her mother’s 
keeping, and now Bayard’s stout arm supported her, 
and he whispered into her ear; but she seemed not 
to hear him. 

Then the priest came forward, and asked who gave 
this woman to be the wife of this man ; and Timon 
and Thalia replied that they, her true parents, gave 
her to be the wife of Bayard. 

And then the witnesses saw the priest turn to 
their chieftain; but before he had spoken, Bayard 
had released his bride, and she would have sank 
down through terror had not Thalia hastened to her 
support. 

_ Bayard released his bride, and, raising his hand to 
his throat, he tore away the band of his toga, and 
then tore open his tunic; then he cried for air, like 
oue who suffocates. 

“ Corinna!” he gasped. “Corinna! Where is she?” 

And he gazed wildly around, beginning to stagger 
to and fro like a drunken man. 

“He has drank too much wine,” said one. 

Aye,—he had drank too much wine ! 

So much, that he staggered into Timon’s arms, 
now utterly bereft of speech, but making frantic 
signs for air. Others came, and they bore him out 
to the entrance of the cavern, where the cool rain 
could drop upon his tortured face. 

These things had aroused Electa, and when she 
was able to stand, Thalia left her and went to look 
after the fallen chieftain. 

“My soul!” cried the bewildered girl, “ what is 
this which hath come to pass ?” 





“Hush? Nota word! If you have courage—if 
you would help Florian—come with me!” 

Electa turned, and beheld Corinna. 

Close by the entrance to the cavern was a project- 
ing point of rock, behind which Corinna drew the 
maiden ; and having waited there a short time, the 
opportunity which the stewardess sought was offered. 
Those who had gathered about the insensible form 
of Bayard, were so intent upon the business before 
them that they thought of nothing else, and when no 
one was looking that way, she slipped out from the 
portal, Electa following close behind her. With swift 
steps they made their way to the place where our 
heroine had concealed her effects, and here they 
found Athos and Dardinel, who had come out before 
them. Electa was startled when she saw the men; 
but Corinna bade her not to be alarmed. 

“They are our friends,” she said, “and they are 
the friends of Florian. They will go with us to 
guide us. They have the wherewith to shield us from 
the driving rain, and they have lanterns. Dare you 
make the attempt?” 

Electa stood for a short space like one in a dream. 
Then she caught her companion by the arm, faintly 
whispering: 

“Corinna, what have you done to Bayard?” 

Corinna started as though a pang had touched her 
heart, but she was quickly calm again, and with 
solemn earnestness, she replied : 

“ Electa, I will tell you the truth, and you shall 
judge how far I am guilty. Before God, that which 
I gave Bayard to drink this night, he had prepared 
forme! For these many days I have known that 
he meant to put me out ef his way, that I might not 
be a reproach to him in his unholy union with your- 
self. To-night, I saw him im my apartment, and I 
saw him put a powder in the cup from which I drank. 
That powder I put into his cup! So much I have 
done. If you ask me what was in my heart before I 
saw what the chieftain put into my cup, I shall only 
answer—I would have saved you at.any cost! Now 
Electa, will you go with me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let us prepare; and may the good angels 
lend us wings. Athos will lead us by a way which 
those who pursue us will not be likely to follow ; yet 
we have need of haste. Oourage, my dear child.” 

“ Fear not,” said Electa, stoutly. “The thought 
that I go towards the place where Florian is gives 
me strength !” 


OHAPTER XVII. 


Tue dark messenger had entered the house of the 
proud Senator of Syracuse! Charon, the wealthy 
andthe powerful—the king’s chief counsellor, and 
the people’s chief oppressor—lay at the poipt of 
death. Physicians had been sent for from far and 
near, but the skill of man was of no avail. Thegrim 
messenger was upon his gilded threshold, and the 
summons was not to be denied. The proud man 
had prayed that God would spare him yet a while 
longer, and he had promised to give gold to the 
church ; but the dark angel drew nearer and still 
more near, until at lengfh the chill touch of the 
destroyer was upoa him, and he knew that he must 
de 


part. 

“ My lord,” said the chief physician, after a criti- 
cal examination of his patient’s symptoms, “ you 
told me you had an important message to deliver be- 


were for ever sealed by the icy touch 
of death. The hour of your dissolution is at hand. 
I can give you hope no more. If you would speak 
words of importance before you die, you had better 
speak them very soon.” 

Then Charon sent for his wife, and when she had 
come, he bade all others to leave the apartment. 

Pale and sad stood the Lady Camilla by the side 
of her dying husband. She had watched with him 
many nights, and she was worn with fatigue and 
anxiety. And there had been other suffering ; for 
the lines of sorrow upon that still beautiful face had 
not all been caused by watching and anxiety with 
the sick and the dying. 

“ Camilla,—where are you?” 

“ Here, my lord.” 

“ Raise my head so that I can breathe more freely. 
So, that is better. Camilla, there is a burden upon 
my soul which I must cast off ere I die; for I dare 
not carry it with me before the judge of all the 
world. Are you listening ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The dying man brushed his hand across his eyes, 
as though something interfered with his vision, and, 
after a pause, he continued, in a hurried manner, but 
in tones very weak: 

“Camilla, I loved you when I married you, but 
that did not prevent me from loving your gold. My 
own property, which my father had given me, I had 
wasted, until I owed more to my creditors than I 
was able to pay. You were a widow, young, and 
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beautiful; and you were wealthy—the most wealthy 
woman in Syracuse; yet you accepted my hand, be- 
cause I held high and noble rank. When you had 
become my wife, I discovered that all your wealth 
had belonged to your former husband, and that he 
had so left it that, in case of your marrying again, 
it should go to his child. Camilla, believe me, when I 
say, that, had I known this in season, I would not 
have married you. My heart could never have con- 
ceived the crime from that starting-point. I married 
you, thinking the property was all your own; but | 
soon discovered my mistake. My first step was to 
induce the king to appoint me guardian of your 
child, and keeper of the property ; my next——” 

“Your next! Charon, what was it?” 

The failing man gasped. 

“ If you could know how I have suffered you would 
hear me with pity, if not with forgiveness. But I 
do not ask fergiveness. I dare not hope for it. A 
bright promise of wealth had been mine. Could I 
live, like Tantalus, with the goldem store continually 
in view—directly beneath my very touch—and yet 
not be permitied te enjoy it? After long weeks of 
sore temptation I yielded to the tempter.” 

Camilla bent ever the couch and raised her hus- 
band’s head higher up; and after a pause, during 
which he gasped several times for breath, he pro- 
ceeded: 

“TI knew that your maid-servant had a lover, and 
by a curious accident I learned that her lover was 
an outlaw. One day I asked her if she had the cou- 
rage to go and live with her lover in his outlawed 
estate. She said she had. Then I asked her if she 
loved him well enough to go with him ; and she told 
me yes, again.” 

“Oh! Charon, speak on! Tell me all. For the 
love of heaven do not stop now! Yon spoke with 
Thalia—she loved the outlaw—she would go and 
live with him—anad——” 

“ And,” added Charon, with a painful effort, “ she 
did go and live with him!—and you have not seen 
her since.” 

“ And my child——” 

“Thalia took the child with her, swearing that 
she would keep it as her own!” 

“Qh! Charon, you can tell me more than this. [| 
have not seen Thalia; but you have seen her.”’ 

“ Yes—twice.” 

“And my child—my 
living ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When was it? When did you see Thalia last ?” 

But Charon made no answer. He had spoken his 
last word, and while Camilla stood there alone by 
his side, waiting to see if the lips would move again, 
a strange shadow settled upom his face, and she 
knew that he was dead! She went to the door, and 
called back the physicians, after which she sought 
her own chamber ; but on her way thither she met 
a servant, who informed her that Orlando had cailed 
to inquire after Charon. 

At that moment the name of Orlando fell upon 
her ear with soothing influence. Of all the men in 
Syracuse, she loved and honoured him most. Le 
had been like as a son unto her. In his childhood 
she had guided him with a mother's care and tender- 
ness, and now that he had reached the estate of man- 
hood she felt that she might lean upon him. Whose 
judgment could be better than his? None ; for he 
wasa man of truth, of understanding, and his character 
was above /reproach. 

And she bade the servant to send Orlando to her 
closet. 

The young officer came into Camilla’s presence, 
with words of sympathy and of consolation upon his 
lips; for he had been informed by the servant who 
had summoned him of Charon’s death; but when he 
marked the look of eager and impatient yearning 
with which she met him, he waited for her to speak, 
ere he gave utterance to his thoughts. 

“ Orlando—my son—you have heard that Charon 
is dead. God have mercy upon him!” 

And Orlando responded with a fervent Amen. 

And then the bereaved woman motioned him to a 
seat, and, having seated herself by his side, and 
taken one of his hands in her own, she told him that. 
to him alone, of all her friends, could she look for 
counsel and aid,in the season of strange amaiety that 
was hers to endure. This she told him, and then, 
without reservation of any kind, she related to him the 
confession which her husband had made. 

(To be continued.) 


sweet Electa—was she 


THE ANCIENT GUILDHALL.—On the 9th of Novem- 
ber the civic festivities were kept up with all their 
original grandeur. And here it may not be un- 
interesting to mention that the original Guildhali 
stood in the street called Aldermanbury, the latter 
being so named from the aldermen meeting there, 
It is supposed to have been built by Edward the Con- 
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fessor ; being known.as Guildliall in the year 1189. 
Stowe. remembered ‘its ruins, and says that in his 
days it was used as a carpeutor’s yard. The present 


building was begun iv 1411, and completed in ,about | 


ten years; towards defraying the expenses of .whicl 
contributions were made by most of the City Com- 
panies, and several sums were received from private 
individuals. This old hall was greatly damaged by 
the fire of London, 1666, but was soon after repaired 
aud beaatified, at the expense of 2,500/. 
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CHAPTER LAXI. 
When Alice entered the room-where Miss Digby 
and Claire were conversing together she walked 
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straight up to Miss Digby, kissed her tenderly upon | 


her forehead and lips, and blushing deeply,.eaid : 
“Exouse me for coming in so euddenly, Aunt Ada. 


aud hearing what was not intended for wy ears; | 


but let me assure you that one of your children, at 
least, is most happy in the prospect of having so 
good and affectionate a mother as my dear papa has 
found for her.” 

Miss Digby returned the caress, and said: 

“Thank you, my love; I never had any doubts as 
to your approval of your father’s choice ; but. how is 
it with Louise? She kuows as much as you do?” 

“Yes—we read papa’s letter together; but Low is 
strange, you know, Aunt Ada, and I am afraid she 
thinks that you will care more for him than you do 
for her.” 

“Jealous is she? If that be-all, 1 shall pay little 
attention to her vagaries. Remember, Alice, that 
this affair is by no means settled—I am only taking 
your father’s proposal under consideration ; but as 
there was every reason why I should accept it, l-re- 
quested him to write to you ae he has done.” 

“lL only wish it was settled beyond a doubt, for I 
cannot bear the thought of being separated from you, 
dear aunt; and I know that only as my father’s wife 
can you remain with us. Louise will come to her 
senses when she sees the alternative, for she loves 
you as dearly as I do. She is in one of her strange 
ways now, and [ left her to take her pout to herself.” 

“That was the best thing you ¢ ould do. Lowiseis 
very impracticable at-times, and her bad health has 
given ber such ‘vecdom froma restraint, that I fear we 
shall have trouble with her. She is strong enough 
now, however, to be made te understand that her 
will is-not to be the law of everyone in the house. 
In askiug me to marry him, your father has con- 
sulted her welfare as much as his own-wishes, for 
She requires the constant care of some intelligent 
and ieliable woman. She cannot expect Mr. ‘Bal- 
four to remain single to please her; and if I do not 
beeome her-stepmother, she may rely on it someone 
else will.” 

“T shall suggest that to her,” said Alice, laughing, 
“though I do not believe there is the remotest pro 
bability of such a thing. Youare the desire of papa’s 
heart, and if he cannet.get you, he will trust no one 
else to rule over his children.” 

For the next few days, it seemed as if Louise in- 
tended to carry out her threat to mope herself ill 
again. She listened tothe kind and gentle remon- 
strances of Miss Digby in silence, but made no effort 
to brighten up; aud the only answer her friend 
could obtain from her when she talked tenderly and 
earnestly with her was: 

“You must not take poor mamma's place. 
could not bear it.” 

She would have shut herself up in her own room, 
but this Miss Digby would not permit. She compelled 
her to follow the usual routine of her life; and 
with bathing, walking, and studying the tasks her 
friend inexorably required of her, Louise found it 
rather difficult to sustain the injured réle she had 
‘hosen to adopt. 

Claire, as sL.e had promised, undertook to influence 
her, but sigually failed. She lost patience with the 

rbstinate child who would not be made to believe 
that the happiness of two people in the autumn of 
life could be promoted by a union between them. 
She refused to see how annoying her opposition was 
to Miss Digby, and how vexatious it was to her 
sister. With much effort did Alice refrain from ex- 
pressing her opinioa of her conduct; but she did so, 
as she kuew that embroiling herself with Louise 
would only add to her friend’s perplexity. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory state when, at 
the close of the month, Mr. Balfour arrived. 

After sunset, the whole party had strolled out on 
the: beach —Louise apart from the others, with her 
dog for hercompanion. As they were returning, a 
gentleman came to meet them; Alice sprang for- 
ward and ran iato his arms, exclaiming : 

“Oh, papa, papa, how glad lam to see you once 


uure! aud you are looking so weil and handsome! 


I 


| ‘The last epithet Mr. Balfour.certainly deserved, in 
| spite of his fifty years. Ie was a tall, finely-formed 
} man, with a slight tendency to,embenpoint, which, 
ever, did, not.as-yet impair the grace of his per- 
| wou or tuke {nem )Lis.step the elastic spring which in 
| his youth; hadshowa, the buoyancy of /his nature. His 
| features. were. not .perfectly regular, but the bland 
and noble expreagion,of his face more than atoned 
| for that. His.hair wasabuudant, but blanched almost 
| to silvery whiteness—it seemed to crown his;finely- 
| formed head as,a ‘bale, aud harmonised with bis 
clear, healthy complexion in a wonderful manner. 
This, was Glaire's decision as;Mr. Balfour came 
| forward, carrying ais hat in his hand, and bowing 
| with the grace-of a coustier.to the stranger to whom 
| he was.presented. Miss Digby welcomed him with 
| the quiet courtesy habitual to her, but nothing could 
| be gathered from her manner in.those first moments 
of meeting, thongh he looked earnestly and in- 
| quiringly at -her,.98,he took .herdand and warmly 
| pressed it. 
| Louise had laeged so far behind them that they 
were compelled to stap aud wait for ber, approach ; 
but she,seemed to be.,jin wo hurry to join them, 
although she must have recognised her fathor; and 
Mr. Balfour oast.a swift glance of inquiry at his 
elder daughter.| She, nodded. intelligently in response, 
and he waderstapd ,at, once how #ffairs stood. He 
hurriedly said : 

“T will igo,to meet Louise. Do-not ywait for us, 
Ada,as I havesomephing to #ay.to her. I will bring 
her in. presemtly)in,a better frame of mind, I hope.” 

The three ladies jstrolled slowly back to the cot- 
tage, andMr. Balfourrapidly, apprvached Lis, perverse 
child. - 

“ Louise,” jhe nepreachfully gaid. “Is it possible 
that after en absence from you of nearly eight 
months, you,eareso littde tosee me asto linger on your 
way as.you-have justsdene.” 

Loniae: threw herself into his ,omtatret¢hed arms, 
and burying her face upen.his breast, burst into .a 
passion of hysterical sobs. He tenderly caressed and 
soothed her; but when she could speak, ‘her ; first 
words pained. aim deeply, for they, proved that the 
radical defect.in her character -was still unchecked, 
in spite of; the gentle; iufluemge of the friend from 
whose traiming he bad-heped sojanch, : 

“Why should I hurry to-meet you when you came 
here not onmy account, nor even on that of Alice. 
Aunt Ada is all you are thinking of—but for her you 
would not have come at all, perhaps. How can you 
think of such a thing as putting a stepmother over 
your children? of giving :mamus'’s place to any 
other woman?” 

With aguavity, that wasalmoststera, Mr. Balfour 
put her clingipg)fonm away; from him, and said: 

“This istruly a ¢harming welcome from my own 
| danghter jaeproaches,in.the first moment. of meeting 
| | scarcely expeeted oxen from one. as wayward as you, 

Louise. I had shepedsthat. your selfish desire to be 
| first in the;hearts thatare dear.to you had been con- 
| quered -by-this time.” 

“ Selfish |” she repeated, passionately—“ how can 
you be sounjust? 1 love you best,aud I have the 
right to claim as much affection from, you as I lavish 
upon you. It is but just.” 

“ On what grounds do you expect a warmer place 
in my heavt than Alice? She is my loving. and 
obedient daughter, ready.to promote my happiness 
in the manner most agreeable to myself, gud you, 
a mere child\in years, have. the audacity to set your- 
self in opposition to mein the first moment of re- 
union!” 

“ Alice.does, not/lowe ,you.ae,I do—she cannot—no 
one can. She has forgotten poor mamma, and is ready 
to.accept the mew one you are going to.give her. | 
cannot—I eaunot love Aunt Ada, but I shall hate 
her if Ishave to,all ber, mother.” 

Mr. Balfour was silent for.a few moments ;,and was 
evidently atruggling with deep emotion, but be pre- 
sently said : 

“ Louise, you do not know -how.deaply you wound 
me. ‘The love that has.no care for the happiness of 
its object, is of small worth in my,estimation. Your 
sister proves her affection for me by her couduct, 
but you only show me that the trait you unfortu- 
nately inherit, from, your mother still influences every 
act of your life. Josephine was a good wife to me, 
and I cherished hertenderly, but her,exacting and 
jealous: temperembittered-mauy hours.of my life. I 
bore from her what I will newer bear from you ; so 
understand and accept your position at once.” 

The klack eyes ofthe girl flashed defiantly upen 
him, and she-rebelliqusly said : 

“ You.not only go back to your first love, but you 
can speak in such terms of my dead mother! But 
Ada won't/kave you unless both Alice,and I consent, 
and I will say,no—wo,to.the bitter end. Lwon'thave 
a stepmother.” 

She looked like « fiery little demon as,she thus 
defied him, and-he regarded ber with astonishment 








with which intense anger. was miugled. 
firmness he replied : 

“You will have a true mother in Ada Digby, and 
she is the only woman I know who can mould and 
| transform you from what you are into sweet and 
gentle girlhood. {1 had hoped that much had already 
been accomplished in that direction, but I am sorry 
to see that little radical change has been effected. 
If you perversely place yourself in opposition to the 
uuion on which my heart is set, I shall send you 
away to boarding-school alone—alone, mark you, 
for Alice is contented here, and I will not remove 
her from the friend she had the sense to appre- 
ciate at her just value. You shall go among 
strangers, and feel that you are in disgrace, til| 
you are willing to atone for the obstinacy that is 
ready to mar the, peace of others to garry its point. 
I gave up my own wishes to your mother, but I 
shall not to you, you may feel assured, Ada Digby 
was my first love, and always my fast friend. We 
were separated by the treachery of a man who has 
long since goue to his account, ,so I shall spare his 
memory. Before I was aware of how deeply we hai 
been wronged, I married your mother. I did it ina 
fit of pique, I do not deny; but when I learned the 
true state of the case, I did not, weakly repent of 
what I had done. By that time the tender, almost 
adoring love of your mother for me had won its le- 
citimate reward. We were as happy together as it 
is given to most earthly creatures to be, but | 
suffered at times from the groundless jealousy of an 
exacting temper on the part of my wife. Alice 
knows this, if you\were too young to remark it; but 
it did not, estrange.me from Josephine. It was her 
weakness,and I forebore towards her when it was 
manifested.” 

“But you have forgotten her! “You did not forget 
Miss Digby though, and you songht her as our pro- 
tectress, that you might have an excnse for asking 
her to marry you as soon as decency would permit,” 
said the audacious child. 

“Louise, you try my forbearance to the utmost 
limit of endurance. It is three years siace your 
mother died—look at me; see my whitemed hair, 
the lines upon my face, and then, if you can, repeat 
the assertion that { have forgottem the wife with 
whom I dwelt in harmony aad affection for se many 
years. ‘The stroke that deprived me of her, and of 
my children was a heavy one to bear ; but I struggled 
on beneath the burden for the sake of yourself and 
your sister. How ungrateful you are te me for all 
my eare and indulgence, I regret to see. I have not 
forgotten your mother; her memory is,[sweet aud 
pleasant to me; but she can no longer minister to 
my happiness—gshe can no longer watch over the 
children whose welfare is so important to. me that | 
have made up my mind to dothat whieh is best for 
them and for myself, by making Ada Digby. my wife, 
if she will consent to accept the heart that so long 
strayed from its allegiance to her,and found happi- 
ness with another. You know too little of life to 
anderstand that this course is not incompatible with 
the most tender and reverential respect for her who 
is among the angels; and if she could look down 
upon us, she would approve the course I am about to 
take.” 

“You can’t take it unless Ada says yes, and she 
won't say it as long as | say no,” reiterated the girl. 

“Then it is your purpose to defy me ?” 

“Yes. You are too old, and go is she, to make 
yourselves silly about each other. I won't counte- 
nance such ridiculous folly if Alice chooses to do it.” 

“ How dare you speak to me in this disrespectful 
manner. I see from your improved appearance, that 
your health is re-established, and I shall not hesitate 
to subject you to such an ord<al,as will bring you tu 
your senses. You can pack your books, and such 
articles as you wish to take:with you to s¢hool, at 
once, for I shall remove you immediately,,and place 
you with Madame S She has had much expe- 
rience with refractory pupils, and after « few weeks 
of her discipline, I think you will sue for forgive- 
ness, and be willing to purchase it on my own terms.” 

“Ah! indeed! So 1 am to be sent out of the way 
that you may do your love-making without # looker 
on 


With quiet 





Angry as Mr. Balfour was, and impertinentas this 
speech was, he laughed aloud at it. 

“The interest we take in each other is founded 
on the deepest respect, and if we marry, it will be 
with the conviction on both sides that we are doing 
what is best for your future welfare, you perverse 
child. Ishall say nothing more to you on this sub- 
ject, for I haye borne from -you as much. as I will 
allow you to say. Here we are at the cottage, and 
you may commence your preparations for departure 
as soonas you please. ‘To-morrow afternoon I shall 
take you away, and after settling you in your new 
quarters, return here.” 

“J am sure that I shali »dt object to being out of 
the way at such a time,” was the cool reply, “ bat 
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the wooing will come to nih “len I give my 
consent. Madame S—— may torture me if she 
chooses, but she shall not wring it from me. In India 
women are burned on the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands, and I think it @s little es you ‘should do to 
remain faithful to theememory of “the wife you ‘mar- 
ried in your youth. This going ‘bavk +o ‘your first 
love only proves‘to- me "that you eared for éher‘all'the 


“You are certainly the most otitepoken ‘endwude- 
cious child I haveever ‘encountered. The only ‘tor- 
ture to which ‘you will-be subjected in ‘your’ vt 
will be the remembranée of your Own 
the truest gy ar thats motheriws 
could possess 'o not flatter ‘yourself ‘your™eb- 
surd opposition ‘will long “i with Mies Digby. 
She isa women of setiee wnd 
when she finds:your undutiful will 
nine, she*will very ’p' weigh the ‘wisires of 
Alice and-myselfragainst it, ‘and ive ‘me ‘ter ‘hand | 
withoutregurd to you. If you ‘decide “fiwally ‘that 
you canmet “se “nappy with ‘your stepmother, I van 
send you‘mdk-to ‘your Aunt Moreau, ‘to bevonte a 
“— of rer ‘fentiiy.” 

alas, 


Lhewyes 6fbourse Gite ted 
sh * <auapee : 
She 

“ Amun Pe emg ‘care ‘to “itve ane, ‘bit 

can domas you It-don't Snitter ‘much 
beconmes” Alicedevote yourselves” 
to your ew 401. shall die down there, but you. 
will bei @fame, I can'tie down With ‘the others wnd_ 
be at rest.” 

Her father turned end qequresd*her-withren ‘ex 
pression that should -heve ‘touslved ‘her, but it aid} 
not; she sprang aud entered the -house be- 
forede’ 5 


OBAPTER LKXTI. 


WHEN supper*wes-served Louise declined waking 

her appearance ; shesent*word ‘thatthe waspadking 
up to go away and did not With forwuything. Miss 
Digby cast an enquiring glance at Mr. Balfour, +o 
which he replied by saying 

“] will explain why I have decided to remove 
Louise from your care, when I can speak in private 
with you. It is as well for her to keep her room 
this evening, as her society would scarcely add to 
our enjoyment.” 

Tea and toast were sent in,to the refractory girl, 
and she would have been both mortified and as- 
tonished, if she had seen how lightly her defection 
was regarded by the circle that assembled in, the li- 
brary, after the evening meal was over. Claire found 
that Miss Digby's estimation of Mr. Balfour was not 
exaggerated. by her partiality for him. He talked 
agreeably and intelligently on any topic that was 
introduced, and was always ‘ready to listen with de- 
ferential.attention in his turn. 

Alice sat with her hand clasped in that of her fa- 
ther, listening to him as if his words were those of 
an oracle; and such they werejto her, for she loved 
and reverenced him beyond every other living crea- 
tyre. She remembered her mother very tenderly, 
but the affection she had felt for her was far less 
deep and absorbing than that she cherished for him. 
Alice could remember many things that Louise was 
too young to have remarked, and she knew that to 
Mr. Balfour's - consistent forbearance towards his 
wife's peculiarities the peace of their home had been 
mainly due. 

That the Balfour family was.a happy and united 
oue, Alice knew was due entirely to the just 
and affectionate spirit of its head; and maturer 
thought enabled her to comprehend the daily sacri- 
tices made by her father, to.keep the sunshine of 
peace shining unclouded in 1's home. She rejoiced 
truly in the promise of happiness before him ina 
congenial union with one she had learned to love 
almost as dearly as her own mother, and she had 
little patience with the vagaries of Louise. 

Alice would have gone to her, however, and as- 
sisted her in her preparations for departure, but this 
Mr. Balfour would not permit. He told her that 
Louise voluntarily secluded herself on this first 
evening of his.return, but he could not-dispense with 
the presence of both his daughters. 

A cottage. piano stood in a recess in the library, 
and they had music, the sounds of which filled the 
young rebel, in her distant room, with terror ‘and dis- 
may. They were really enjoying themselves without 
her, and she wept with indignation and self pity, 
feeling herself a martyr to the cause of her dead 
mother, while she hardened her heart towards her 
living father. 

Claire played concerted pieces, and afterwards the 
others sang; the deep rich bass of Mr. Balfour blend- 
ing finely with the well-trained voices of Miss Digby 
anu ius daughter. 

The moon rose overte»sea, casting tremulous 
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shadows upon the ete waters ; the night was 
perfectly still, and Claire drew Alice away with her, 
that the explanation she knew Mr. Balfour was most 
anxious for, might beemade. Wrapping lightshawls 
around them, they went downto the beach, and walked 
townd fro, in sight of'the house. 

Mr. Balfour placed himself on ‘the sofa on ‘which 
‘his-companion ‘wat, and with a smile, said : 

“Your friend is very considerate, Ada,and Iam 
very much obliged to hwr, I am sure, foraffording:us 
this ‘early opportunity to commune with ‘each other. 
I hope you have ‘had time to weigh @itexproposal I 
‘made toyou, and ‘that'you are prepafed to igive mea 
fwvonrable'answer.” 

“Yes, L-have'refledted upon it, andl will Be frank 
enough*to'say to you'that [ think we could be very 

‘together, even at this advanced péricdof. our 
lives, iftallsparties interested in our union “Wweresatis- 
fied. BEG is not'wo,*wssyou ‘doubtless ‘teamed from 
Louise this vening. ‘Absurd-as ernment ate 
‘is, I mivtet respect it,’ as springing from ‘her strong af- 


‘fedtion forthérewn mother. ; 





| the offspring of ‘her dnteriée 

vand ‘her egotistical desire Yo ‘be “first "with ‘all those 
“abe loves herself. ‘tive had to @eal with these 
“traits before. I tneve'sifferedweverely from them in: 
ne I was bound"to consider, bit | 
)@stablish nosuch tyranny overime#s I bore from ‘her 
"mother. I did not chrovse to have my children reared 
‘dn an‘atmosphere of discord, and I therefore "yielded: 
oun ‘inoperious, but loving “woman, ‘willitig to ‘make 
‘her bappy ‘in ‘the only ‘wey possible to one of ‘er 
‘temper. I do mot ‘mean to ‘speak disparag 
Of Josephine, forl-owed bermoch that ligrate- 
remeniber, but ste had ‘those faults, ‘end ‘tnfor- 
Se ae ‘descended to Une of her 
=D otto ‘verlttire ‘to “ppose you Wpérily, ‘iis ; 

“ [whould thitk-she aid, If you ovuld itive 
heard “the ‘bold ‘inipertinence with ‘witch she ‘ex- 
pressed herself, you would heave ‘been both astonished 
and outraged. ‘SheGediares thats longs she op- 
poses our union, you ‘will defer it; of course you 
cannot make our happiness dependent on the caprice 
of a wilful child.” 

Miss Digby thoughtfully said: 

“ Yet I should be most unwilling to assume the 
position I must hold towards her as your wife, while 
ghe isso bitterly set against our marriage. What 
did her message about packing up mean? You did 
not seriously think of removing her from this place.” 

“T have given her the alternative to submit to my 
wishes gracefully, or be sent to boarding-school. 
She chose the latter, and I shall take her away to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“But her health is not strong yet, and it may 
suffer from confinement in a school. Had we not 
better bear with her, and defer our union till she is 
more reconciled to it ?” 

“With her temper, concession will never answer— 
she would think us both entirely at her mercy, and 
tyrannize acoordingly. Her health is good enough 
to bear the discipline I shall subject her to. I am 
well acquainted with Madame S , the lady I in- 
tend to place her with, and I know she will act by 
Louise exactly as I wish. The summer vacation is 
at hand, and she takes such pupils as remain with 
her toa country place she owns, to spend it there. 
Louise will have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 1 
intend that she shall also have studies given her, to 
show her what a different thing your mild rule is 
from the discipline of her new preceptors. Madame 
S—— is very kind, but she is also very strict, and I 
think that a few weeks with her, will render Louise 
pliable enough to grant anything I may demand of 
her.” 

“Of course I cannot oppose your will with refer- 
ence to your own daughter, and it is probably the 
best course to pursue towards her. With all her 
faults, I think Louise is very affectionate, and I 
know she is strongly attached to me, although she 
refuses to accept me as her stepmother. When she 
is separate from us and thrown among strangers, she 
will bitterly repent of her late wilfulness, and make 
every atonement in her power for it.” 

“I believe that a single month of probation will 
suffice to bring her to reason, and I hope that you 
will not defer our union beyond tbat time. With or 
without the consent of Louise, I claim my reward. 
I have never ceased to consider you the noblest wo- 
man in the world, Ada, and if I have crushed down 
the love I felt for you in my youth, and found a 
species of happiness in the precipitate marriage I 
nade, it was far less perfect than that I hope to en- 
joy with you. I shall love you as dearly as in those 
long past days—nay—I do so now, aud the heart 
that admitted no other passion, will come back to 
me as truly and tenderly as in those days of glamour 
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His voice had assumed a passionate intonation, and, 
but for the silvery hair of her wooer, Miss Digby 
could have imagined that she was listening to the 
young and ardent lover, who had won her heart in 
her early girlhood. The face was the same, with the 
nobility of added years and larger experience, giving 
ita meaning and expression it had lacked in those 
youthful days. The rosy faced boy who had first 
spoken to her of love, wasa very different person 
from this grave and dignified man, who had borne 
the burdens of life ‘with honour and success, and 
aft ‘trials, Cante*to lay all he had won at her 
feet, and-aek her to ‘brighten the life which had 
been ‘without her. 

‘was touched by his appeal—self con- 
tainedas shie-belicved herself to be, ‘she found ‘her 
heart ‘with unwonted rapidity, and she knew 
thats happy light was kindling in her eyes, far 
different from the ‘seretie ¢xpression they usually 
‘wore. But'stre would ‘not’ nent na away from him ; 
‘that would betoo much ‘ifite@ir! uetry;-and she 
“aid n Mire'momen, Tore the» sta’ taid-and dignified 
‘had attwined. She suffered him'to draw 
near Wér,"dnd préas ler hand between both his own, 
as whe said ; 


“OT Chik we fully understandeach other, George, 
anid fee) that We dre to"wach other What'no one else 
eet us. “At ‘first, I tind imatty doubts as 
~ ef ‘of a Otir Sld'rulations with 

iprdapect “of thie ‘happiness of Which we once 
reunted——but I thitk differently now. We can glide 
avwn ‘thewtream'of ‘Tife together, as’supremely con- 
Werited With our l6t,"Ws'if fate bad not’so long severed 
‘ats. ‘our children whall be mine, and in time, even 
‘aeknowhéedge that you acted wisely in 


iie"agiide‘and guardian to her. But let 
“is not “give her a little time to recon- 
f to WWiat'she must be made to understand 


‘te nievitable. T4utelythought that without the con- 
eit of “both the Children, | would not assume the 
tyou offér ine ; but the conduct of Louise has 
*wounded'and offended me, and if she be atill 
ititracta ble, “at the end of five weeks, I will give you 
miy hand without consulting her. Does not that 
satisfy you.” 

“My dear Ada, you consider this refractory girl far 
more than she deserves, but I love you all the better 
for it. I concede your request for another week of 
delay. That will bring the first of August round. 
a.zcé is now old enough to see something of society, 
and it will be as well to initiate her at a fashionable 
watering-place as anywhere else. When arranging my 
business affairs a handsome residence was transferred 
to me for a heavy debt, and next winter we will es- 
tablish ourselves in it, and collect around us such 
society as is suited to our tastes. How do you like 
my plans, Ada?” 

“T approve them entirely. Alice can have the 
benefit of masters to complete her studies in music 
and French, and, at the same time, see as much of 
society as is desirable for so young a girl. If Louise 
does not petition to be taken into favour again, 
we shall be near enough to watch over her, and 
gradually bring her back to a sense of the duty she 
owes you. I think her a precocious and highly-gifted 
child. If properly trained, I believe she will make a 
true and noble woman, as well as a very brilliant 
one.” 

Mr. Balfour smiled faintly. 

“T shall give her up entirely to you, Ada; for if 
any one can correct the faults of her temper, and not 
at the same time alienate her affections, itis you who 
will be the good fairy to bring about the transforma- 
tion we desire. I regard both my darling girls with 
extreme tenderness, but Louise has always caused 
me uneasiness concerning both her physical and 
mental health ; and solicitude for her has given her 
a stronger hold on my affections than she deserves.” 

“ You will not think so in the time to come. The 
crust of selfishness once penetrated, the finer quali- 
ties of Louise will blossom with beauty, and produce 
rare fruit. The morbid jealousy that deforms her 
character must be dealt with gently, yet firmly, and 
as she develops into womanhood, I hope to see it 
entirely eradicated.” 

“I trust so, but I scarcely dare to be sanguine on 
that score. The tendency that is in the blood is not 
easily got rid of, and Louise comes honestly by that 
unhappy trait. For her own happiness I trust that 
your efforts may be successful; in the meantime we 
can only pray and hope for a radical change for the 
better.” 

“Do not despond of success, George; I do not, for 
I see in Louise so much of your buoyant and happy 
nature, that, in the end, I am sure the good will gain 
the ascendancy over the evil in her disposition. She 
is an interesting study to me, for she has more 
character than any child of her age I have ever 
known.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, Ada, and I only 
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orbearance, when you undertake the task that lies 
before you.” 

“ There is little fear of that. I can be very patient 
if a good end has to be obtained, and this one I have 
most deeply at heart.” 

“I know that, and I am most grateful. My way- 
ward girl will fall into kind and considerate hands, 
and I am sure that all that is possible will be done 
to make her good and happy. This is the twenty- 
fifth of June, and on the first of August I shall 
expect to claim my wife. To-day is Thursday, and 
on this day five weeks we will have a quiet wedding, 
with Alice and your friend for attendants.” 

“Tcan make such preparations as are necessary 
in that time, and it will be as well to have it over, 
that Louise may make up her mind to the actual 
position of affairs.” 

Mr. Balfour took her hand again, raised it to his 
lips, and said, in a tone that thrilled with emotion : 

“Oh, Ada, if I expressed to you all that is in my 
heart at this moment, you, with your calm seuse and 
equal temperament, could think me, what the world 
pronounces the worst of all fools—an old man deeply 
and passionately in love. You areas handsome—as 
winning to me as in those egrly days when we be- 
lieved that no fate could ever sever us. Ina mo- 
ment of madness I believed that you had proved 
false to the vows we had exchanged, and I placed a 
barrier between us that was impassable. It was well 
for me, perhaps, that years intervened before I knew 
the truths When it did come, I did not curse the 
man who had so bitterly wronged us, for I looked 
upon my wife, and the three lovely children she had 
given me, and I felt that heaven had been kinder to 
me than I deserved ; but you, Ada, were alone. You 
had no near relations I knew, and I left you bereft of 
the one tie in which you might have found happi- 
ness. That was my regret; but now I trust that I 
shall be able to atone to you for the error I com- 
mitted, and make your last years as happy as I once 
dreamed our early ones would be.” 

Miss Digby flushed, and a soft and beautiful light 
came into her eyes, as she replied: 

“ Asregards the foolishness of loving at our age, I 
believe I am in the same category as yourself. We 
have retained youthfulness of heart, if Time has dealt 
with us in other respects. ‘There are on record 
several such marriages as ours will be that were 
eminently happy, and I believe we shall be able to 
add another to the list. I hear Claire speaking in 
the yard, and I believe I will go to Louise a little 
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while. She may be ina more tractable mood by this 
time.” 
“Tell me something of this beautiful friend of 
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yours. She excites my interest and mee & for I 
do not remember ever hearing you speak of her.” 

Miss Digby hesitated a moment as to revealing 
the identity of Claire with the repudiated wife of 
Walter Thorne, but feeling that after what her friend 
had said, she had no right to betray her incognita, 
she only said: 

“T became acquainted with Madame L’Epine many 
years ago, and I have always taken a warm interest 
in her. We sustained an irregular correspondence 
during her long residence in France. She has no 
relations, and when she returned to her native land, 
she naturally came to one of the best friends she 
could claim in it. She is independent in fortune, and 
you have seen for yourself that she is an elgant and 
accomplished woman.” 

“ And a very high-strung one, I should say, too. 
She makes me think of a full-blooded Arabian, who 
would take the bit between his teeth, and go head- 
long, even on a course that would lead to destruc- 
tion. I admire her; but she is a different type of 
woman from you, Ada.” 

Miss Digby was struck with the intuitive percep- 
tion of character his words indicated, and said: 

“Claire’s temperament is an impulsive and a fiery 
one, but she has many noble aud womanly traits, 
nevertheless. She has known one overwhelming 
grief in her life, and it has borne bitter fruit; but 
I love her, and am happy to have her near me at 
this crisis in my life.” 

“ As your friend, of course, I accept her as mine. 
Alice seems deeply fascinated by her.” 

“ Yes, as all are who come within the sphere of 
her attractions. You will soon find out how charm- 
ing she can be, and like her on her own account.” 

Claire came in, followed by Alice, and Miss Digby 
left them to entertain Mr. Balfour, while she sought 
the room of Louise. 

She found her lying on her bed, weeping violently, 
and the whole apartment strewn with the articles she 
had drawn from drawers and wardrobe, without 
attempting to pack them in the open travelling trunk 
that stood ready to receive them. 

Miss Digby drew near her, and softly passing her 
hand over her disordered hair, said: 

“ Louise, my child, this will never do. You will 
make yourself ill again, if yougive way to your feel- 
ings in this manner.” 

The girl started up, threw back her curls, and 
passionately cried : 

“Who would care if I did make myself ill, even 
if I were to die? You all make yourselves happy 
together, singing, and enjoying yourselves as gaily 
as if there were not a soreand wounded heart within 





| the sound of your voices ; not caring in the least for 


the poor, miserable, deserted child, who is first in 
nobody's estimation. Oh, if I had only someone to 
love me best—best of all.” 

Miss Digby sat down upon the side of the bed, and 
attempted to draw the excited girl within her arms, 
but Louise recoiled from her, and she sorrowfully 
said: 

“My dear, you will not believe me; but I must 
assure you, nevertheless, that you have not been out 
of my mind this evening, and had I thought that 
my presence would have been welcome, I should have 
sought-you at an earlier hour. As it is, I could not 
sleep, without coming to try and bring you into s 
better state of mind.” 

Almost with a sneer, Louise replied : 

“Oh! I daresay you would have come to talk me 
over, and win my consent to the—the—the ridicus 
lous proceeding you and papa are benton There, it 
is ridiculous, and I don’t care if I have said it. But 
you need not waste your breath on me, for I am not 
going to say that I am willing to let you, or anyone 
else, take my mamma’s place. I have heard her talk 
about stepmothers, and say she could not rest in her 
grave, if she thought one would be placed over her 
children. Papa knows whata horror she always had 
of them, yet he is ready to——” 

She broke down completely, and again buried her 
head in her pillow, weeping convulsively. 

After waiting a few moments, Miss Digby quietly 
asked : 

“Do you think, by becoming your-stepmother, that 
I shall change my nature, Louise? You haye now 
been with me two years, and I ask you if, in that 
time, I have been either unjust or harsh in my rule? 
Why should it be more difficult for you to submit 
to what I may require of you, after I become your 
father’s wife, than it has hitherto been ?” 

“Oh! that was different. You had no real power 
then, and you were trying to win Alice and me to 
like you, with a view to what has now happened. 
You knew papa had been in love with you in his 
younger days, and you thought he had still enough 
of the old preference in his- heart to come back to 
you, as soon as decency permitted. My mamma is 
buried out of sight, and forgotten; and that old 
gray-haired man wants to make himself happier with 
you than he ever was with her.” 

Miss Digby was deeply wounded and offended by 
these reckless words. She began to fear that Louise 
would prove utterly unmanageable ; and she was at 
a loss to know how to deal with her in her present 
excited state. 

(To be continued) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 


A WEAK victim would have succumbed to the as- 
sassin-ape, without resistance, but the merchant is 
powerful and hardy. He cannot cry out, for his 
throat is within the huge jaws of the ape, yet as 
quick as light itself, his hand darts his dirk into 
the hairy neck of his assassin. He has slept with 
that hand under his pillow, grasping the hilt of his 
dirk with a tenacious vigilance, which has defied even 
sleep to relax. 

The ape has never, till now, been wounded by his 
victim, and as the slender blade darts into the 
muscles of his neck, he lets go his dreadful hold, 
soars with pain and surprise, and leaps to the floor. 

Callisa thrusts her hand through the opening in 
the door. She intends to cast the bar from its 
brackets, that she and Siballa may rush in and in- 
stantly complete the horrid task began by the ape. 

The precautions taken by the wary merchant 
baffe her. The nails hold the bar firm and fast. 
She can but watch and tremble ; yes, tremble, for the 
—— is rising from his bed, and reaching for his 
sword. 

He is fearfully wounded. His blood is streaming 
from face, body, and throat. He is hurteven unto 
death already, but he is resolute yet, and his flash- 
ing eyes avow his valour as well as his despair. 

His sword is not where he left it. In that in- 
stantaneous but terrible struggle the weapon has 
been thrown towards the door. He sees it. If he 
can gain it he has life enough left to slay 
the ape, to open the windows, to shout the cry 
which will fill the disreputable house with prying 
eyes—he cannot open the door, for it is guarded by 
the two murderesses, but he can open the windows 
and shout, as only desperate, dying men can shout. 

“Murder! Help! help! Murder!” 

As he rises and staggers, Siballa tosses an axe 
through the opening, and screams : 

“ The axe, Barab! At him with the axe!” 

The assassin-ape, almost human in his carefully 
trained instinct, understands the command. The axe 
's in his paws, and ere the merchant, reeling with 
pain, weakness and surprise, can stoop to grasp his 
trusty weapon, the monater strikes at his head. 

The shock prostrates him. The ape strikes again, 
and the merchant is dead. 

Callisa has seen all this, and she knows there is 
More to follow. She waits. 

The work to which Barab has been trained is not 
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finished. He sniffs around and examines his victim. 
He satisfies himself that the man is dead, and drag- 
ging the body behind the tapestry, opens the secret 
door and casts it down the ladder. 

He follows it, drags it along that narrow and sloping 
corridor passed over by Lauretta, drags it to the 
well and throws it in. 

He replaces the air-tight cover of the pit, retraces 
his steps, ascends the ladder, leaps into the chamber, 
and wrenches loose the fastened bar. 

Callisa and Siballa enter, but ere they touch the 
treasure beneath the pillow,they carefully cleanse the 
carpet of its accusing stains. Then the ape is driven 
to his den and fed bountifully for his labours. His 
wound is trifling, and he forgets it in his voracity. 

This was the scene which rose in the mind of 
Callisa as she gazed upon Barab in his den, and 
Barab was the agent her vindictive and devilish 
brain resolved to use in wreaking vengeance upon 
Lauretta. ‘ 

“He can do it,” she said, “and Sir Simon and 
Siballa need never suspect that I had anything to do 
in the matter. Barab has several times made his 
escape from the den, through the carelessness of my 
jades, Nell and Jane. He always delights to make 
his way to the secret door and into the tapestried 
chamber when he escapes. I can say that he 
managed to get loose. I will let him have his own 
way about the matter, and not go nearthe room until 
Sir. Simon or Siballa returns. Are you ready for 
work, my Barab ?” 

The ape seemed perfectly to understand the mean- 
ing of this question. Well he might, for it always 
prefaced those terrible deeds of horrible assassination, 
to which he had been carefully trained, and which he 
had often executed. 

None of these deeds had yet been discovered. It 
was not probable that any would be, unless the in- 
tended victim were to slay the ape in the attempt, 
and then how readily it could be palmed upon him, 
should he be allowed to leave the accursed house, 
that the ferocious and cunning animal had escaped 
from his den and concealed himself in the apart- 
ment. 

The secret door, and the mouldering horrors of the 
secret well, would remain unsuspected, for the assas- 
sin-ape never made an attack, except in the most 
stealthy manner. 

“ Are you ready for work, Barab ?” said Callisa, 
pointing upwards. 

The ape showed his teeth, and opened wide his 
cavernous jaws. The prospect of a short freedom, 
of shedding blood, of using claw and tooth, and of 
the liberal meal which ever rewarded him for his 
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labour, if that in which he delighted may be called 
labour, made his huge and monstrous frame quiver 
with eagerness. 

“We have work for you, Barab!” 

Barab evinced his joy by striking out his long 
arme, and biting his chain. 

“ After work, then the feast, Barab!” 

He knew what this remark meant also. He licked 
his black lips with his red tongue, groaned, and 
danced about his den. 

“No work is paid with the fire,” said Callisa, shak- 
ing an iron rod at him. 

The end of the rod was discoloured, as if from great 
heat. When Barab was unruly or rebellious, rods of 
iron, red-hot, were thrust into his flesh. 

He had writhed and roared under the torture, and 
he remembered it well. As he saw the rod, and 
heard the threat, he whined piteously, and laid his 
ugly face on the floor of his prison. 

“Come, Barab! Be a good lad, and then the feast!” 
continued his mistress, as she slipped aside a bolt, 
and opened the door of the den. 

“Down!” she cried, as the animal sprang upon 
her, and thrust his black muzzle in her face. “ Down, 
or no feast!” 

Barab obeyed instantly, and his mistress took the 
chain, which fastened him to the wall, from his neck, 
saying: 

“To work, Barab! To work!” 

The ape leaped from his den, made several rapid 
circuits of the room into which it opened, sprang 
almost to the ceiling, and then, with a low growl, 
bounded from the sight of Callisa. 

We must follow him closely, for he is springing 
rapidly on his way, in those secret passages in which 
we left the terror-smitten flower girl. 

Barab knew his work was before him, and that his 
merciless mistress was behind him. 

When he vanished so suddenly from the sight of 
Callisa he did not depart through the door, nor up 
the stairs which she had descended. 

When she said: 

“ To work, Barab! To work!” 

She opened a small door in the wall, like the door 
of a common cupboard, and into the dark and narrow 
recess thus revealed, bounded, and vanished the as- 
sassin-ape. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LAURETTA, whom we left overcome with terror, 
soon regained her courage, and rising to her hands 
and knees, slowly toiled on. 

The narrow passage began to grow curved, so that 
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she was unable to see more than a few feet in ad- 
vance. 

As she moved on, inch by inch, forit seemed to her 
that even her breathing might be heard by her ene- 
mies, so great was her desire to escape, her fear of 
discovery, and the ease with which the slightest 
noise she wade filled the passage, she suddenly 
paused, for a sound like the click of a sum#li*bolt-fell 
upon her ear. 

The next instantehetheard a scrambling*seund, as 
if some large anime) bathentered the passage not far 
from her,and imedvanee. 

It is impossible ‘to »portray the fedlivg wf ‘terror 
which seized her heart-as she immediately aiser suw 
the horrible facesand form of the ape rapidbyrappear. 

At that. spot the curverin the narrow passage wes 
almost an vangle,.end ‘both the monster and tthe 
maiden confronted one’another with .a-suddenness 
equally unexpected ito-wach. 

Sheer terror andseurprise alone preventell hauretes 
from shrieking. ‘Soperalyzing was herwffright'that 
her power ‘to raise dyerveice sank into hugkty whis- 
per of sbsolute-degpair, which framed*iteel{ imtoithese 
words : 

“Oh, heaven! thaveamercy upon me'!” 

This terror was fortunate for her, for iturade ‘her 
limbs and thandses-rigidvas steel, in the postuve tin 
which sherwasat'the instant of meeting. 

Had her ‘fear-froen ‘fingers let fall ithe candle ‘it: 
would ‘have been extingnished, and ‘the appalling 
horrers of total daxkvegs would have'been added ‘to, 
herifright.\Had her limbs given way, antshe hadeuik 
down, limp and lifeless, the ferocious ape would*huve | 
leaped upon her prostrate body and :tarn it tompicess. 

Had terror not fixed her eyes *mmovably upon 
those of the-hairy, hideous brute, and cowed 'tiim by 
the intensityof their stave, he would have \fown »at 
her throat. : 

As it was, Batab was as greatly teftified settle’ 
maiden, and thegghwrewf tthreveantiie Ghemiietl diim ‘for; 
an instant, so that dhe Undleet albrupithy, edlesttening | 
with terror. 

Lauretta, spurred by a desperation which ‘the 
ape could not feel, was the first to resolve upon some 
measure of safety. 

Remembering that the dagger of Sir Simon was 
in her hand still, and recognising that this un- 
expected enemy was a quadruped, she raised her 
weapon with a menacing gesture, hoping thatit might 
frighten the brute, knowing that if he sprang upon 
her he must meet the keen blade in his leap. 

The sight of a weapon like that which had so re- 
cently wounded him, the gleam of the polished steel 
as it (lashed so near him,alarmed Barab, whose hurt 
was still sure and not fully healed. 

Wheeling round with a chatter and growl,-he be- 
took himself to flight, and did not pause until he had 
leaped into the room which he had just quitted, 
bounded into his den, and crouched in its most:remote 
corner, 

Callisa .had scarcely quitted the room. She was 
even then entering her own apartment on ihe floor 
above, and the noise made by the retreating ape was 
drowned in her ear by the slamming of her door as 
she closed it. 

Lauretta murmured, “Thank heaven! the brute 
has fed,” aud then she began-to reflect upon her posi- 
tion. 

emembering the soundof a clicking as of a small 
lock, appareatly act far off, she resolved to move 
on. 

'o retreat would be only to return to her prison. 
To escape she must go on. 

She slowly crept on,.and her resolution was 
speedily rewarded by finding herself at an opening, 
from which she looked into the room so recently oc- 
cupied by Callisa. 

The opening was small, and about four feet from 
the floor, yet large enough to allow her to pass 
through it with ease, could slie but turn oromne aud 
take the leap feet first. 

Several desperate efforts to reverse her position 
told her that this could no 
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Nothing less agile than the ape could perfonm the 
fea 

I wo ways of extrication alone remained for her. 
She must either retreat backward to wheve the size 


of the passage would permit her to tara round, or | 


she must risk the danger of,injuring herself seveiely, 
by emerging from the opening head foremost, with 
a distance of four feet to the stoue floor beneath. 

Neither did she wish to relinquish the friendly 
presence of her light, and it seemed impossible to 
make the descent to the floor without extinguishing 
the candle. 

If she retreated she would loxeanuch time, and the 


ape might return and atiack her, while her posture | 


would deprive her of all help fro her dagger. 
While thinking, her eyes were not idle. She saw 
the iron-grated door.of Barab’s dea, and from the 
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odour of the room, she suspected that it was the 
abode of the ape. 

In looking about she found that she could put 
asideher eandle;without extinguishing it, by thrusting 
the uulighted :endiintoe crevice of the wall on the leit 
of the opening. 

Heving ‘fixed it securely in the crevice, she was 
about ‘to dean forward, with her arms extended, and 
ylide from the-epening’to the floor, when shesaw the 
head and:shoulders of the ape thrust cautionshy from 
the den, while hiseeyes, fierce, flaming and'threaten- 
ing, glaredat her. 

Barab had recovered from his 4e0@den ‘frig/lit, 
during ‘the breathiess stillness .ndinitained by Tau- 
retta in-all her movements ; aud, \peresiving ‘that a 
light was burning near, stole fatth toweconncitre. 

Fora moment Lauretta recoited fromthe ferocieus 
object; but vecollecting that délwy migift be ruinous’ 
to her hopes, she'shook the dagger bolily attthe-ape, 
and threw her body forward. 

She fell heavily upon the stome!fleor, free Fm 
to use her limbs to break the foree wif se ca 
regardless of ber brui ‘@ptang ‘to “feotand 
faced thetiecr af the'lign.” t ‘ 

Barab had not any desire ito “ttedk ther alter ho! 
sew the flash of the-dagger, ‘but ‘bounded ‘back | 
‘his-eorner. 

Lanretta took her cantite from the -wall, and «till 
dreading an attwek from ‘the treacherous and formid- 
able brute, moved towards the door of the smallapart- 
\meut ‘with badkward steps, dceeping her face towarls 


‘the den. 

Barab, jpercveiving ‘this movement, ‘began ‘to ad-. 
wanoe from his-cormer, as if with anintention to :in- 
‘terrupt ithe retreat wf Laurette. — 

‘She woritinved *to step pee green sholding 

‘the dagger the ape, whose 
omer i pg ameamemmaeae he -ad- 
wanced ‘from ‘his ten. 
«Of fear, ~ ey ee 
though searcs}y  ypave from ‘tire oor, dared not 
use eitherhend to open it, forewe deli ‘te caudle 
and tbe other the dagger. 

Should she attempt to use her left hand in open- 
ing the door, there was ‘imminent danger that the 
candle would be extingriahed, .and then she knew 
that the hairy monster would spriag upon her. 

Should she use her right hand, the dagger ‘would 
cease tojnenace the ape, and he would certeinly make 
a furious attack. She might.stab him as-he:sprang, 
but the noise ef the struggle would assuredly alarm 
her human enemies, who would hasten to the epot. 

Neither did the poor girl davetotake her eyesfrom 
those of her four-legged foe, lest.heshould bound at 
her on the instant. 

“Great heaven help me!” she murnured, more 
firmly grasping her weapon. ‘“ The ape-is prepar- 


ing to leap!” 

At that instant the animal bounded into the air, 
but, instead of directing his leap at Lauretta, he sprang 
into the opening in the wall which she hadJeft, and 
disappeared. 

Barab knew nothing of Lauretta, nor why she was 
there. Had the imperilled girl been pointed.out to 
him by his mistress, as one who was to be attacked, 
no doubt the vile brute would have dared the terrors 
of the dagger, rather than the tortures. of the red-hot 
rods. 

But the intelligent monster knew that his mistress 
hadjbidden him kill someone in the-tapestried cham- 
ber, and.as soon as he was able to atsempt the work, 
he hurried to that ‘apartment, leaving Lauretta to 
take care of herself, without farther molestation from 
hin. 

She instantly placed the blade of the dagger 
between her teeth, and upened the door, closing itas 
soon as she had leit the reom, to. preveut-the ape from 
following her. 

She was now in imminent peril of being discovered, 
for she had not the slightest knowledge of the locali- 
ties of the house, nor of the habits of its inmates. 

She sew that she was in a corridor, damp and 
| musty, and judged that she was below the level of 
| the street,and that it was not probable that there 

was any means of exit from the premises, withou. 
| first ascending the flight of steps she saw near her. 
A sudden gust of wind now extinguished her 
candle, of which she had been so careful, and the 
shock of this misfortune made her heart sink with 
renewed despair. She had now but two things ito 
rely upon—her senses of hearing and touch. 
A moment's reflection told her that the loss of the 
light might prove to be a benefit, instead of an evil, 
| and, gathering courage, she groped about until she 
| found the stairs, down which the gust had rushed 
when it put out her light. 

“ No doubt there are doors and windews above, 

through which I may gain the street,” she thought, 
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She reached the floor above, groped about in the 
darkness in what appeared to be a large hall, totally 
helpless and bewildered, and suddenly stumbled over 
a stool, making much noise by the accident. 

“Oh, heaven!” she murmured, “I am now lost !” 

A door, not ten feet from where she crouched, was 
suddenly thrown open, # flood of light poured into 
the hall, and Callisa appeared, saying : 

, “ ane me ! pt cannot oo Woteeven th» 

ame of a lamp. es are shut completely up b 
the swelling. pa Pn the leech with ‘you ? Why 
do you not-amewer ?” 

At first Lauretta supposed that he was:re-cap- 
tured, fore Oallisa spoke, she “uileuncedva step or 
two towards her. But a keen lodkvat the 4rorrib). 
face of the wonmmn, ‘told the flowerggirl ‘that: Calliea's 
wound had temporarily closed -hersughy-eyes with 
swollen flesh. 

“T em sure I ‘heard "cenarted Galtisa. 
“Peutitake the slow jades! They should Gawyvere- 
iturwéll \by this time with thedeech.” 

Lauretta remained motiouless, scarcely daring to 
‘breathe, so\great washer fear of this powerful and 

‘wretch. Had #he*known ‘the terrible orime 


cee mca 
: } y Strang] 
wre ere I ‘became aware Of ‘his :presence. Mercifui 
‘Weaven ! ‘how aarrow-has*been-my escape! Alas, | 
‘Weve notzyet-escaped. Titis dreadful woman, who 
diiirets fer nry life, evidently expects the speedy re- 
— her servants, and if they discover me, I am 
“lost.” ° 

The noise of epening doors, and the sound of voices 
not far off, now warned her that someone was ap- 
proaching, and doubtless those so impatiently ex- 
pected by Callisa. 

Nerved by the nearness of the peril, she glided 
along the hall and took refuge in the first room she 
saw. 

Scarcely had she entered it and crouched down in 
the darkness, when the two females, Nell and Jane, 
appeared at the other end of the long hall, followed 
by a small, mean-leoking man, who was the ‘leech 
expected by Callisa. 

Lauretta heard the three pass by the door of the 
room in which sbe -hid, heard Callisa snarling and 
cursing @t them for their delay,aad then heard the 
slamming of the doer. 

“They have all goneinto the room-of that women,” 
she thought, as -ehe glided back into the now 
dark hall. “ They may have left the way free'to the 
street—they came from this direction—so the exit 
from the house is there. Heaveniaid me now, for I 


may’ 

Tripping rapidly and noiselessly along the hall, 
with one hand extended before her and the other 
touching the wall as she moved on, and fearing con- 
tinually lest she might be precipitated down seme 
unseen flight of stairs, for she remembered that Cal- 
lisa had carried her up a flight when she was brought 
there by Sir Simon, the fugitive girl at length met 
with the very mishap:she dreaded, but her out- 
stretched hands fortunately clutched the unseen 
balustrade of the stairs at the moment when she was 
plunging headlong down. 

She recovered herself, and gliding quickly down to 
the bottom of.the.stairs, paused to learn if the noise 
of her fall had startled the inmates of the house. 

But at that mement the screams of Callisa under 
the lancet and caustic of the leech so filled the ears 
of her two servants that they heard nothing else, 
and Lauretta continued to grope about until she 
found her baad grasping the knob of a door. 

“Ah! adoor! But if it be loeked I am lost!” 

A wrench, a tug at the.knob proved that Nell and 
Jane, with all their faults, possessed the virtue of 
precaution. 

The door was lockedyand Laurevita almost swooned 
in her despair. — 

Sir Simon little tsheught that when he ‘so care- 
lessly tossed his degger do shis abducted prize, it 
would prove to be samest vaduable friend and. imple- 
ment to her. 

So honest Wiliam Caxton little dreamed, when 
that same dagger was svatched from his grasp by 
the ruffian Orgill, that his less would be the gain of 
the maiden who had been torn from his side, 

For a brief moment Lauretta was paralyzed with 
despair, but her nature was fearless and elastic. She 
was battled, but far from yielding without an effort. 





as she slowly mounted the stairs. 


‘Lhe iriendly dagger she.had replaced in itesheath, 
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and remembering» it .in sher distress, the «thought 
occurred to her that with the blade she might. furce 
back the bolt of the dock. 

No time was to be lost, andishe instantly inserted 
the slender point of the weapon in the catch of the 
jock, and pressing steadily, yet treniblingly-lest the 
steel might snapeand leave her umarmed, she felt the 
bolt give way wlowly, ‘then clivk sharply as it flew 
back into the lock. 

J'he next moment saw the door oper, and a broad 
stream of moonlight poured ia upon Lauretta. 

Not free yet, for the wate of the-smalM yard, which 
opened into the narrow valley,along which Sir Simon 
bad carried her, remained to be opened. 

There again the dagger washer friead. She forced 
the clumsy lock, opened the gate, aud darted into 
the alley, with her heart beating high and fast with 
bope. 

fusing along the alley, whither she knew not, 
and cared not, so thatshe might fly far from that 
accursed abode of vice, blood and crime, she reached 
the entrance, to be grasped by a powerful hand, 
which held her ehoulder in.a grip from which there 
was LO 68Cape, 

“ Oh, heaven !” exclaimed the unfortunate maiden, 
in a piteous tone of ntter.despair. “Suared again |” 

Hore failed that almost superhuman courage whigh 
till now had sustained her amid, all. her perils aud 
terrors, and she swooned in the encircling arms of 
her captor,.and her dagger.fell from her hand. 

“What wench is this?” said the rough woice of 
the nan whe upheld.the unconscious girl, addressing 
another near him. : . 

“ How should I,know, Andrew Tar] ?” replied his 
companion, im a.surly tone. “ Wascit not enough to 
be battered om the head .in the.serviceef the black 
Karl de Montfort by day, without being sent after 
midnight to visit the Jair of old Mother Callisa? 
Let the wench, go-———” 

“She has fainted,.Ned,.and I was a hound to seize 
her.as she flew by. Wait, she will revive in a.mo- 
ment, and I will.aek ber, pardon. You speak of 
being battered.” 

“Aye, the club of .the printersknave nearly 
smashed in.my chead-~may, the fiend fly away with 
him.” 

“ Had you hada tussle as I had with Sir Mortimer 
Du Vane,” said: Andzew Tarl, “and felt your ribs 
crack wader his knee,,and the point of his death- 
knife at your threat, you might boast of having had 
a close shave of it. But he is a merciful gentleman 
for all that, aud he.has.my goed wishes. But /here 
comes Sir Simon aad his,party, whem we have out- 
stripped in bis march.” 

“Sir Simon is a hawk among the doves, they, say, 
but why the earl has gent us to. see that Sir Simon 
rescues a damsel*from.old Mother Calliga, | cannat 
imagine.” 

A smal! party of men, bearing a litter and torches, 
was now very near, but.Andrew Tarl,bad time to 
Bay: 

“The earl and dis,sen do not always agree, but in 
this matter at least they do, for Lord Roger was 
overheard to say te Sir Simon, ‘ Send four of your men 
aud I will send twe of mine to that den of villany, 
Callisa Staver’s, and let the girl be brought here im- 
mediately.’ So you aud 1 were, selected alter Sir 
Simon had already started.” 

“or the leve of heaven, and the mother who. bore 
you,” said Lauretta, now recovering,from her swoon, 
“I pray you to let me go.” 

“Aye, and I beg your pardon, pretty lass, for my 
rudeness, said the. hypest suldier. “But you dropped 
this dagger——” 

Lauretta snatched the-weapon,.and at the same in- 
Stant, ever as she turned ,to fly,,Sir Simon, terch in 
haud, advanced, saying: 

“What now! What is this? By St..George! itis 
the flower girl! Hold her,rascals! .Ah, she is off?” 
he added, with a bitter oath, as Lauretts sprang 
away . 

She had recognised him the instant he spoke, 
dud though panic-stricken fora moment by the soiud 
of his voice, had ingtantly xecovered, and rushed icoum 
the spot, crying: 

“Great heaven, now.give me speed and, strength,” 

Sir Simon exclaimed, ashe sprang forward in pur- 
BULL: 

“It is the very maiden we came for. A hundred 
pounds to him who eaighes her!” 


‘CHAPTER XVI. 

To keep our characters well in hand, it is neces- 
sary that we return to the palace of King Richard, 
Where, in chapter twelve, we left the monarch about 
to hold an interview avith the surceress, and Sir 
Mortimer, Sir Albert, and Lady Tempest departing 
from the audience chamber to be searched. 

lt is avery strange anomaly.in the character of 
Wun that the greatest criminals, the most-atrocious 
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vffeuders against the lawsiof heavem and man, are 
almost always deeply tainted with superstitiaus | 
fears, and a gnawing, ceaseluss dread of the future. 

Richard ILL. was co.exception tethis rule, with all 
his high courage, powerful ‘imtellect,and reckless 
daring of all laws, earthly or divine. 

Perhaps this weakness in a mind so.powerful may 
be attributed to the ignorance of thewge in which 
he lived, rather than to any inherent feebleness of 
his character, yet the taint existed in his intellect, 
and he songht the presence of the sorceress, with the 
belief that she possesssed supernaiural powers. 

Siballa, though gross in mind and person, was 
shrewd and bold, knowing.much more of .the secret 
life of. the,king than ;he imagined, from her familiar 
intercourse with many ruffians whe .had, at various 
times, acted.as agents of deep villany in the service 
of the ruthless and ambitious monarch. 

Bhe awaited his comingsin the ante-chamber, 
habited in a garb more cleanly and costly than that 
in which .we first introduced her.to the reader. 

The material,but not the fashion nor the colour, 
was changed, and ithe old woman paced the royal 
ante-chamber with astride as bold as that of Richard 
himself, who entered.the apartment hastily and alone. 

“ So.youraze here,” jhe said, hearsely. “Did you 
not fear that you might leave the palace in chains ?” 

“T know:that lam to.leave the palace in chains, 
King Richard, but chains of gold,” replied the 
serceress, boldly. “Why should I fear mortals, 
whether kings or «peasants, when immortals attend 
me? 

“ We have heard of you, woman, and your olaims 
to\greater powers than-that of other seers. 'Tis)said 
that you-can read the, past, present,.aad future. For 
the past we care nothing. We would know some- 
thing of the future.” 

“ Yet the-presentiis ag dangerous, to Richaridas the 
futune.” 

The king gazed at her intently on heariig these 
words, and then\closing the door of the apartment, 
said: f 

“ You have-said enough to force yonite. say more. 
What do you mean?” 

“Timean that King Richard is menaced by great 
and secret danger. It was-but last-might that I spoke 
with the spirits of the welfare of Exgland. They 
replied that there would be no.peace uatil the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster became one. In my 
vision Leaw the successor of King Richard.” 

“Ha! Our-suceessor! Was the:face that of the 
cowardly Welshman ?” 

“It was the face of Henry Tudor.” 

“Witch, you lie,” exclaimed the king, fiercely. 

*Listen, King Richard,” said Siballa, boldly. 
“ Your majesty knows that your reyal brother gained 
andi lost the throneto gain it again. Thus it may be 
with Richard. Henry ‘tudorauesy fill the throne for 
a time, to be hurled fromit by you.” 

“T believe nothing of this,” interrupted Richard. 
“It is of the present I wish to learn.” 

“ The secrets of the present can euly be revealed 
by the actors of the present, of their own free will, 
or by torture.” 

“Shameless woman ! ‘Did we not. say-to you that we 
would put thy powersite the test ?” cried the king. 
“ Ye seers and sorceresses, male and female, deserve 
nothing less than the pillory, aye, or the hangman. 
We ask of the past, and you deny us, until you may 
prime yourselves with that whieh is common gossip. 
Whe is there whose.past is not well known to many ? 
We ask of the future, and you trump up imaginary 
nothings to deceive, to flatter, to cajole or to terrify. 
If your guess-of fortune comes true, or your presages 
of misfortune prove false, we rejoice alike. but 
when we ask of the present you give evasive ex- 
cuses. Come, we will have Siballa Thornbuck 
stripped and flegged from one end of London to the 
other.” 

“My diege;” replied tthe sorceress, showing no 


‘emotion of fear, though slie knew the terribly vehe- 


ment character of the king, “ there is a way by 


Is itso? Then tell me-of the present, and 
I care-not for the future. Knowing the present we 
camshape the future to our ends.” 

“There is a way, but 1 know not that your grace 
will consent to the trial,” said the sorceress, so- 
lemuly. 

“And why not? Do you, vain witch, imagine 
that there is anything that. you may dare, which 
can terrify Richard the King?” 

M Who undergoes.the trial, risks body and soul, my 
liege.’ 

The solemnity with which the woman spoke, might 
have awed a spirit less daring than that of the fear- 
less monarch whem she addressed, for the speaker 
believed that in the trial to which she referred, there 
was something supernatural, and her air was pro- 
foundly impressive. 





But King Richard scuffed at the fear intimated, 
and replied, sharply : 

“Body and soul! Body.and soul! Have we not 
risked both a the~sand times in reacling the throne? 
Is that risk terygal us now ? The trial, what is it ? 
Come, witch, no subterfuge; or the hangman shall 
lash the,flesh from your bones.” 

“ The answer must come from the lips of the dead, 
my liege.” 

“From.the lips of the dead? Explain. No jug- 
gling of wor”, with the king.” 

“IT mean ne jugglery, my liege. Yeur mujesty 
must put your question toa corpse.” 

“Ha! to a corpse! And willthe corpse reply?” 

“ Even the dead must obey the powers which serve 
me.” 

“ We remember that.one of the servitors of the pa- 
lace died at neon to-day,” said the king, reflecting. 
“Remain here until our return. A corpse shall not 
be lacking if that be all you need.” 

With these words the king left the apartment, and 
Siballa resumed her pacing to and fro. 

“ He ig resolute,” she muttered, uneasily. ‘I like 
not this trick, fer te tamper with the dead is awful. [ 
thought’ he would shrink frem plain soreery, but he 
does not. The dead oft, I have heard, returusterrible 
answers, and foretell destruction to those who jest 
with their forsaken temples.” 

It was not long before two stout men entered the 
ante-room, bearing a litter, upon which was stretclied 
the corpse of a middle-aged man, attired in the ghostly 
hubilimeats of the grave. 

‘The soréeress glanced at the pale and rigid features 
and recognised their owner. 

“So. This at least is fortunate for me. It is tie 
body of Bertram Martin, one of the grooms of the 
royal stables. The man has often consulted me se- 
cretly, and many a crown has he paid meto give him 
luck in gaming.” 

The king soon entered, aud ordering the litter- 
bearers to set the body down, then bade them depart. 

They hurriedly obeyed, for having recognised Si- 
balla their craven hearts leaped with terror. 

Thus the king and the sorceress remained alone 
with the dead. 

“Knew you thisman?” demanded Richard, point- 
ing.at the body. 

“No, my liege; till new I have never seen him.” 

“And that you swear?” 

“ Yes, my liege,” replied Siballa, boldly ; for as the 
man had always consulted her in secret, she had uo 
fear that the suspicions king would ever learn the 
truth. 

“ Then if the replies to my questions are to be had 
from the lips of this corpse, they must-be in the 
voice of Bartram Martin, for so he was called wheo 
alive.” 

“T knew not Bertram Martin, nor his voice, my 
liege, nor know I im what voice the recalled spirit 
may reply. But, oh king, this is a terrible thing to 
do. Does your majesty not remember the evil which 
befell Saul, the king of the Jews, when he dared tu 
call in the aid of Endor, and disturb the repose of 
dead Samuel, the prophet ?” 

She hoped that this menace might turn Richard 
from his purpose, but the reckless monarch replied : 

“I know that the disturbed spirit foretold the 
truth, and that is what I desire te hear of the present. 
If I am to fall, with the crown of England upea my 
head, 1 would know who conspires to strike me down. 
Begin, for the time presses.” 

‘The sorceress, seeing that the king was angrily 
eager, dared no longer attempt to evade the task. 

She did not, however, omit to perform any of the 
mystic ceremonies with which she and all others of 
her false profession were wont to awe the beholder ; 
nor did the king interrupt her in her mummery and 
incantations. 

She first extinguished every light ia the room ex- 
cept one, and then producing a saucer from her robe, 
she filled it with salt, saturated the salt with spirits, 
which she poured from a large phial, aad having 
ignited the mixture, extinguished the remaining 
candle. 

The dancing purple-hued flames of the mixture 
crackled, and shed a ghastly radiance ever her hide- 
ous visage, making it appear as pale and livid as 
that of the dead. 

Then waving her hands to and fro, as she passed 
seven times around the corpse, aud chanting some 
strange weird-like air, she finally paused at the lect 
of the dead, and said: 

“ Ask, king, and the dead will reply. But first the 
hand of him who questions must clasp that of the 
dead.” 

With evident reluctance the monarch grasped the 
cold, pale hand, saying : 

“ Speak, Bertram Martin, to your king.” 

“ What would Kichard of England kuow?” 

The question came from the livid aud motionless 
lips of the dead, and Kichard himself started as he 
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recognised the well-remembered voice and accents 
of his late groom. The man was a native of York- 
shire, and had been noted among his fellows for the 
broad and uncouth dialect of that shire. 

The startled monarch raised his eyes to those of 
the sorceress. Hers were fixed upon his, but her 
heavy, harsh features were motionless, her bare and 
enormous arms folded across her bosom. The 
ghastly flame flashing, sparkling and dancing in the 
saucer on the breast of the dead man, made her re- 
pulsive visage a horror. 

“ We would know, Bertram Martin,” said the king, 
firmly, “if traitors beset our throne.” 

“ Never was there a king whose throne was not 
surrounded by traitors,” replied the voice of the dead, 
slowly. 

“ Royalty is a crime, and crime begets crime. All 
kings have enemies, enemies secret and deadly. 
Richard of England is not beloved.” 

“ Name his enemies, spirit of Bertram Martin.” 

“That is not permitted to spirits, King Richard.” 

“Is there a plot now on foot to cast us from the 
throne ?” 

“There is; and se long as there isa king, there 
will be plots for his destruction.” 

“Ts thie plot of any great moment?” 

“It will make or unmake King Richard.” 

“Am I wrong im suspecting the loyalty of Lord 
Stanley ?” 

“No. He desires that his step-son, Henry Tudor, 
shall be king.” 

“ And his brother, Sir William Stanley ?” 

“Loves not King Richard.” 

“How is it with Roger Vagram, Earl De Mont- 
fort ?” 

“Trust in him, for he has bitter enemies among 
those who love the House of Lancaster. Honour and 
esteem Reger Vagram.” 

“Sir Albert Tempest—what of of him?” 

There was a pause, and, had the monarch been 
gazing at the serceress, he would have seen that she 
started with surprise. 

“Sir Albert Tempest has no heart for politics. 
His heart ie ashes. Persona! grief has made him a 
man of sorrew, and not ef conspiracies,” at length 
replied the veice. 

“ And this man whom we suspect, upon the infor- 
mation of a noble lord—this Sir Mortimer Du Vane. 
What of him?” 

“Is dangerous. But he has enemies in England 
who will seon put him out of the way.” 

The inquisitive monarch put many other questions 
with eager rapidity, to all of which he received am- 
biguous replies, or such as confirmed his own sus- 
picions. 

Practice made him bold, and, having learned so 
much, as he supposed, ef the present, he became 
eager to hear something of the future. 

“In what month shall Richard of England die?” 
he asked, 

“In the month which begins with an A,” replied 
the voice of the dead. 

“ Ah!” cried Siballa, falling upon her knees, and 
hiding her face im her robe. ‘“ Beware! oh, king! 
Beware! There are evil spirits at work! I have no 
control ever them.” 

“ Liar !” said the voice, but ne longer the voice of 
the dead groom. “Your spirits are all the spirits of 
devils.” 

“Ha! That is the voice of Henry the Sixth— 
Henry, who died im the tewer! ” gasped Richard, re- 
coiling from the corpse. 

“The voice of Henry of Lancaster, who was mur- 
dered in the Tower by your hand, tyrant and ac- 
cursed.” replied this strange voice, as it seemed to 
leave the lips of the dead, and te float around the 
room. 

The terror of the sorceress was now extreme. 
She trembled and mumbled her exorcisms of evil 
and meddling spirits, grovelling her face to the floor. 

Richard, though amazed by the turn things had 
taken, determined to proceed, and drawing his sword, 

exclaimed :— 

“ By St. Paul, Richard fears no Henry of Lancaster 
dead or alive. Speak, cowardly spirit of the puppet 
king of Margaret and Warwick. There are two 
mouths which begin with an A. Is it the first or 
the last we are to fear?” 

“The last. Beware of August ; for in that month 
Richard of Gloucester will meet Henry of Lancaster 
beyond the grave.” 

These words were uttered with awful solemnity, 
and the lofty ceiling of the ante-chamber was filled 
by the souorous voice, which was no longer that of 
the murdered king. 

“Ha! It is now the spirit of Earl Warwick that 
speaks,” muttered Richard, quivering in every limb. 
“T am surrounded by the spirits of the dead! ” 

He glanced towards the sorceress, and was appalled 
by the expression of mortal agony which distorted 
her writhing features. 


It was plain that Siballa knew nothing of the 
origin of these supernatural voices. 

With that of the dead groom she had something to 
do, but it seemed that the spirit of the groom had 
been beaten aside by those of greater souls. 

The sorceress beat her head and breast with her 
fists in a paroxysm of fear and remorse. 

“Mercy! Mercy! spirit of the dead!” she mut- 
tered. “It was not I who disturbed your holy re- 

se.” 

a Peace, witch!” cried the king. “I will hear 
more. We would know the day of the month, spirit.” 

“The seventh !” replied the sonorous voice of great 
Warwick, the king-maker. 

“The year! Let us know the year,” exclaimed 
Richard, fiercely. 

“The year now passing. Would Richard know 
his fate after death ?” 

“No! nor cares Richard for that fate!” cried the 
angry king. 

“ Listen, for you must hear,” said the voice sternly. 
“Your body, gashed and battered, your crown 
snatched from it, shall be tossed like the despised 
carcass of a butchered boar upom a beast of burden. 
When your enemies shall have had their fill of revil- 
ing, your corpse shall be tossed into a coffin, whence 
scorn and hate will pluck it, that it may moulder in 
a ditch, while swine shall feed from what was the 
coffin of Richard ef Gloucester. Your accursed 
soul——” 

“ Enongh! Iwill hear no more!” cried Richard. 
“False spirits, ye lie! Without—there! Lights, 
guards ?” 


His fierce cries were instantly answered by the 
appearance of several ef the palace servants, enter- 
ing im haste. 

“ Remove this bedy,” said the king. “ See that it 
be buried within am hour. Out with it, wesay! By 
St. Paul, why do ye stare at us? Up with the litter 
and do as we bid.” 

The trembling servants, terrified by the agitation 
of the dreaded tyrant, who, sword in hand, paced to 
and fro, staring at vacancy, feaming with rage; 
and affrighted, toe, by the terrer depicted upom the 
bloated face of the prostrate sorceress, hastily lifted 
up the corpse and bore it away. 

“ Rise, witch!” commanded the king, when he and 
Siballa were again alone. “ We have had more than 
enough of thy damnable art. Never enter our pre- 
sence again, or we withdraw eur pretection and 
deliver thee to the mob. Here, take this chain of 
gold for thy reward. New get thee gone. 

The sorceress, as greatly terrified as the king, 
hurried away, muttering: 

“This passes my understanding. It was I whe 
counterfeited the voice of dead Bertram Martin, and 
used my ventriloquism te deceive the king. But, 
pewers of good and powers of evil, whence came the 
voices of dead King Henry and dead Earl Warwick ? 
Let me leave this haunted palace.” 

Richard also left the apartment and returned to 
the audience-chamber, much bewildered, but no 
wiser than when he quitted the presence of the no- 
bles. 

Very soon after he had left the ante-chamber, a 
head peeped out from behind the tapestry with which 
the walls were hung, and after a pair of very intelli- 
gent eyes had peered about, the form of a man glided 
into the room. 

“By my hand!” muttered this person, who was 
none other than Nicholas Flame, the printer. “I 
have given Dick a marvellous quaking of the joints, 
and scared Siballa with her own trick of ventrilo- 
quism. But I amno nearer finding the stolen maiden 
than before, and I have lost good master Caxton, 
since we stole into the palace to hear of the fate of 
Sir Mortimer. The 7th of August, s:id 1? As well 
that as any other, so Richard is deceived.” 

Moving with great caution, Nicholas Flame, who 
sometimes appeared as a public character under the 
name of the “ Wise Josephus,” and in the disguise 
of an astrologer, retired from the ante-chamber, and 
then escaped unperceived from the palace. 

On reaching the front entrance, he mingled with 
the swarms of lackeys and retainers, who there 
awaited the coming forth of their noble masters. 

These servants and retainers, bearing torches and 
iron-pointed staves, had begun to grow impatient at 
the long delay of their lords, and peered eagerly 
about, hoping to see them descend from the audience 
chamber. 

“There is danger before my noble friend and 
master,” muttered the sturdy printer. “He may be 
sent to the Tower. I will wait and see what befalls 
him. I would that I could see Master Caxton, for the 
old gentleman must be bewildered by losing sight of 
me.” 

He leaned carelessly against a pillar, and drawing 
his short mantle up to his eyes, remained silent and 
watchful. 





It was not long before some one ealled out : 


“Trim your links and lights, lads. The lords ary 
coming ; the audience is over.” 

Nicholas did not change his posture, as a crowd of 
nobles began to descend the broad stairs of the en- 
trance, rer he started somewhat when some 
lackey remarked : 

“Tt is reported that the king has arrested the Earl 
De Montfort on charge of high treason.” 

“Ay and also Sir Mortimer Du Vane,” said 
another, in a whisper. 

“Way for the noble Earl ef Montfort !” cried a re- 
tainer ef that noble; and as Nichelas Flame glanced 
up the stairs he saw Roger Vagram descending, with 
an officer of the king on each side. 

(To be continued.) 








STATISTICS. 


Livg Stock iN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIEs.— 
The Registrar-General ef New South Wales has 
published an iateresting statement as to the live- 
steck in the Australian colonies. From this it ap- 
pears that in New South Wales the horses had in- 
creased in number frem 273,389 im 1863 to 280,201 
in 1868; the herned cattle had fallen off from 
2,620,383 to 1,728,427; the sheep had multiplied 
from 6,145,651 te 13,909,574; amd the pigs from 
125,541 to 173,168. Im Victoria, between 1862 and 
1867, the increase had been :—Horses, from 86,067 
te 121,381; cattle, from 576,601 te 598,968; sheep, 
from 6,764,857 te 883,139; pigs, from 52,991 to 
74,708. In South Australia, between 1863 and 186% 
the differences were expressed as follows :— Horses, 
increase from 56,251 te 74,228 ; cattle, decrease from 
258,342 to 122,200 ; sheep, increase from 3,431,008 to 
4,447,445 ; and pigs, from 58,850 te $9,304. In Tasma- 
nia, during the same period, horses had increased from 
21,964 te 23,299; cattle had dimiaished from 90,446 
to 86,598; sheep had fallen eff from 1,860,511 to 
1,742,914 ; whilst pigs had increased from 41,986 to 
54,287. New d returns, frem 1864 te the end 
of 1867, showed an increase im horse stock from 
49,409 te 65,704 ; im cattle, from 249,760 te 312,829; 
in sheep, from 4,937,273 te $418,579; and in pigs, 
from 61,276 te 115,090. Queensland, between 1861 
and the middle of 1866, had increased her stock of 
herses from 28,983 te 52,311; ef cattle, from 560,196 
to 919,414; of sheep, from 4,093,381 to 7,278,778; 
and of pigs, from 7,465 to 18,529. In = steady 
progress is shown in every celeny but Tasmania, 
which has been decidedly retrograding. 

Traps WiTtH Francs.—The value ef British pro- 
duce and manufacture exported to France last year 
was 12,121,010/., against 8,673,309/. in 1863 ; showing 
an increase of 3,447,701 in the five years. The value 
of the principal articles of British produce exported 
in each of the years 1863 and 1867 respectively was 
as fellews:—Woollens, 1,418,985/. and 3,111,092/. ; 
cettons, 556,119/. amd 1,096,341; coals, 543,738/. aud 
937,178 ; irom 835,643/. and 589,886/.; woollem and 
worsted yarn, 369,129/. and 556,305/.; cotton yarn, 
178,4677. and 581,765/.; machinery, 363,832/. and 
506,119; sheep and lambs’ weol, 348,7731 and 
359,637/.; copper, 856,388. amd 318,834/.; silk, 
444,476/. and 303,860/.; linen yara, 175,052/. and 
277,3487.; limens, 191,911. amd 261,864/.; wheat, 
78,9781. and 231,476. The value ef foreign and 
colonial preduce and manufacture exported to France 
last year was 10,901,410/., against 14,621,257/. in 
1863 ; showing a decrease of 3,719,847/. im the five 
years. Of this class of exports the value of the 
—— articles in the years 1863 and 1867 was as 
ollows:—Sheep and lamb’s wool, 2,190,434. and 
8,749,7351.; silk, principally raw, 3,605,393/. and 
1,901,862/. ; raw cottom, 5,317,5431. and 1,625,836. ; 
copper, 271,748/. and 582,575; seeds, 448,335/. and 
551,8541.; coffee, 482.4672. and 485,014; hemp, 
210,9962. and 297,551/. The value of the imports 
from France to the United Kingdom last year was 
33,734,803/. against 24,025,717/. in 1863 ; the increase 
in the five years being 9,709,186/. In each of the years 
1863 and 1867 the value of the principal articles im- 
ported was as follows:—Silk, primcipally manufac- 
tured, 7,298,4602. and 10,214,700; corm, 2,115,369. 
and 2,643,068/.; butter, 611,2461 and 2,265,147/.; 
woollen manufactures, 1,357,9097. and 1,511,177/.; 
wine, 697,742. amd 1,497,917; brandy, 1,095,885/. 
and 1,365,612/.; gloves, $49,924/. and 1,149,465/.; straw 
hats or bonnets, 88,719/. and 945,6261.; eggs, 
563,354/. and 889,653/.; cotton manufactures, 553,602/. 
and 653,397/.; sugar, 375,3741. and 1,087,708/. ; 
hops, 76,0612. and 452,312/.; hides, 231,209/. and 
339,180/. ; artificial flowers, 302,165/. and 301,544/. 


Tue King of Prussia has taken a first step towards 





regaining the good graces of the Frankfort citizens. 
He has given to that city an annual donation of 
80,000 francs, for the restoration of its cathedral, the 
gift being assured for ten years to come. 
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[PUDLEY STOUGHTON’S CONFEDERATE. | 


CHARLES EDGEWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. CHARLES EDGEWORTH sat in his rooms, with 
a newspaper before him, and a cigar between his 
lips. He was evidently taking life easily, and making 
himself comfortable within doors that bleak Decem- 
ber afternoon. 

The apartment he was occuping was very ele- 
gantly and very pleasantly furnished, and looked as 
much unlike the office of a young lawyer, with a very 
limited practice indeed, as it was possible for it to do. 
But Mr. Edgeworth had other resources than his 
profession, and he therefore made that more a plea- 
sure than a means of support. 

He was rather handsome, this indolent young man, 
with his pleasant face, brown hair and eyes, and 
heavy dark moustache—almost black. He was tall, 
with broad shoulders, and, though he was rathér too 
heavily built to be called elegant, had he been 
standing you could not have failed to pronounce him 
a handsome, noble-looking man. 

He was still in his comfortable position before the 
fire, when the door of his office was quietly opened, 
and a young man entered. . His visitor was a fine- 
looking fellow, though scarcely more than twenty- 
a years of age, and looked even younger than 

at. 

“Edgeworth, old fellow, how are you?” was his 
exclamation on entering. 

“ Ah, Bob, is that you? Where did you come from 
at this time of day?” answered Edgeworth, without 
rising, but pushing an arm-chair towards the fire— 
= his foot—for his friend. 

“I was passing, and, thought I’d drop in,” replied 
bb tie aeideica 

“Take a cigar,” said Edgeworth, indicating o 
cigar-case upon the table. 





His companion took one, and seated himself in the 
chair before the fire. 

“Tsay, though, have you heard of the new en- 
gagement ?” said Ellison, after lighting his cigar. 

“ No; who is it ?” asked the other, indifferently. 

“ Miss Ashburnham and Dudley Stoughton.” 

“Tt’s out, then,” said Edgeworth ; “I had sup- 
posed that they were engaged for some time. But, 
by the way, what do you think of this Stoughton?” 

“Um—clever enough fellow, but not half good 
enough for her,” said young Ellison ; and then added : 
“Oh, by-the-bye, if I remember rightly, you were 
taken a little there at one time.” 

“Yes; terribly smitten. I suppose I ought to 
break my heart, but I won't,” said Edgeworth, care- 
lessly, smoking away vigorously. 

“ Hardly worth while, my dear fellow,” said Elli- 
son, gazing intently into the fire for some moments. 
Presently he said: 

“You asked what I thought of Stoughton—do you 
know anything of him?” 

“Not much. He’s a reckless sort of man—spe- 
culating in stocks continually. Gambles at the club 
occasionally rather largely ; nothing very bad about 
him that I know of. Why did you ask?” 

“Well, I hardly know, myself; but there’s a 
mystery about him, and I have thought at times he 
had a wife somewhere he was keeping in obscurity 
—this is in confidence, you know—though I have no 
proof of anything of the sort.” 

“What should lead you to such @ suspicion as 
that?” asked Edgeworth, a trifle surprised at the 
announcement. 

“ Well, you see,” said Ellison blowing out a cloud 
of smoke, “Stoughton and I passed some weeks in 
the same town, last summer, and while there I no- 
ticed he was very much taken up with a certain 

ouug lady there—a farmer’s daughter, a very pretty 

ittle thing, and she, it was plain to see, was over 


head and ears in love with him, and ready to die 
any minute for his sake. Well, the long and short 
of it is, she was missing one morning, and as Mr. 
Dudley Stoughton took his departure from the place 
only the evening before, people very naturally drew 
inferences. Now you see, I had made the ac- 
quaintance of this little girl, during my stay in the 
place, and had managed to seea great deal of her ; 
and the fact is——” 

Mr. Ellison stopped to take his cigar from his 
lips, and extending his arm at full length, care- 
fully knocked the ashes from the end of it, before 
continuing : 

“Well, she wasn't the sort of girl to run off with 


| any one without first calling on a clergyman. 


“ And that is the extent of the foundation for your 
opinion that Dudley Stoughton has a wife,” said 


| Charles Edgeworth, shrugging his shoulders, and 


taking up his paper again. 

“Well, no, that isn’t quite all. I have seen him 
in the street with her, here in the town, occasionally 
since, after dark ; and though I can’t explain to you 
exactly why, I believe they are secretly married. 
Even had she been bad enough to be induced to go 
with him, I don’t believe she would consent to 
stay, after she became aware of what she had really 
done.” 

“What was her name?” asked Edgeworth, in- 
differently. 

“Grace Somers; and a better girl never lived 
than she was; and though she loved Stoughton to 
distraction, I tell you, Edgeworth, she would never 
consent to be his mistress.” 

“Um, well, if what you say be true,” said Edge- 
worth, “It places Miss Ashburnham in a delightful 
situation.” 

“Well, yes, rather,” said Bob Ellison, throwing 
his burnt-up cigar into the grate; “and that’s just 


, what I’ve been thinking about all day. Now, between 
; you and I—I know if it should be true it would make 
| a fuss, and I suppose it’s none of my business, any 
| way—but I mean to find out whether she is his wife 
| or not.” 


“ Oh, it’s all folly, my my dear fellow,” said Edge- 


| worth; “why,” he added, incredulously, “do you 


suppose our friend Stoughton would deliberately 
commit bigamy? Why, my dear friend, I teil you 
that sort of thing is out of date. Better let Stoughton 
alone; the less you interfere with him the better it 
will be for you my friend.” 

“ Well, I see you don’t think as I do; but I am 
still confident that Grace Somers would never elope 
with a man except as his wife, and I intend to find 
out the truth of the matter, at all events. And 
now I must depart. Good-day ; my regards to your 
sister.” 

And, taking his hat, he left. 

Mr. Edgeworth sat musing before the fire some 
little time after his friend’s departure ; but finally he 
started up, and after glancing at the clock, concluded 
to return home; carefully locking the doors, he 
descended the stairs, and entering a passing cab, 
was driven rapidly homeward. 


CHAPTER IL 


In a large, brown-stone house, in one of the most 
fashionable streets, Mr. Ashburnham resided. He 
was reputed to be very wealthy ; had formerly been 
a merchant, but had retired from business some 
years before we introduce him to the reader. He 
was a hale, handsome man, rather portly, and a little 
past fifty, though time had left scarcely any of its 
marks upon him. His hair was gray, aud he was a 
little bald, and only wore whiskers. 

He was sitting this evening in his library; a 
shaded lamp on the table before him, and the 
cheerful light of an open fire flickering on the walls 
and furniture. He had been sitting there some little 
time, absorbed in the book he was reading, when the 
door of the apartment was flung unceremoniously 
open, and a young lady entered. A very pretty 
young lady, with black, roguish eyes, a piquant little 
face, and beautiful, black, curling hair, which was 
gathered at the back of her headin a mass of cluster- 
ing, natural curls. 

“ Emily,” said Mr. Ashburnham, glancing up from 
his reading, “come here one moment.” 

“ What is it, papa?” she said, approaching and 
standing beside his chair. 

“T have an announcement to make to you which 
undoubtedly will please you,” said her father ; 
“ your mother and I have been talking the matter 
over, and have come to the conclusion that if you 
desire it, we will have a ball. What says my dar- 
ling ?” he added. 

“ Oh, papa! I shonld like it of all things!” she 
exclaimed: “oh, you dear, delightful papa!” throw- 
ing her arms around his neck and giving him a rap- 
turous embrace. 





“T am glad you are pleased with the idea, my 
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darling,” Mr. Ashburnham said. “ There is so little 
excitement at’ this time of year, I thought you had 
best have something to enliven you up a little.” 

“You darling papa!” Miss Ashburnham exclaimed 
again; “when is it to be?” 

“ Your mother spoke ef the twelfth of next 
month ; do you think you ean be:rdady by that time ? ” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes; that is nearly three weeks. I can 
certainly be ready by that time,” she said. “Oh, 
you dear papa! how did you come to think of a 
bell 2” 

Mr. Ashburnham was much pleased that his 
daughter was so delighted with the project; and 
presently she ran away to find her mother, to talk 
upon the great matter of dress. 

The interval that elapsed before the day of the 
party was spent in preparations; Mrs. Ashburn- 
ham and Emily were busy from morning till nicht. 
When at last the time came round, everything 
was in readiness, and the house one blaze of light. 
The evening was all that could be desired; cold 
and clear, and bright with starlight. At abeut 
nine o’clock the guests beran to arrive, and: soun 
the apartments were filled to overflowing. 

Everybody was there. Stoughton, of course; 
a yousg man of twenty-four, tall and very hand 
seme, with light hair and blue eyes, a delicately 
curled moustache and whiskers. His garments fitted 
him te perfection and well displayed his really fine 
fiure. 

Bdgeworth was there, with his sister, a very quiet 
and rather pretty girl, with large, expressive dark 
eves, and a very interesting face; though not 
perhaps perfection in regularity of feature, yet avery 
pretty face. Mr. Ellison was there, her most devoted 
a(nendant. 

Among the many beautiful women present Miss 
Ashburnham shove resplendent; by far the most 
beautiful of them all. 
beuvy garnet velvet, trimmed with black lace, and 
diamonds flashing on her throat and wrists, and in 
the dark waves of her luxuriant hair; and received 
her comgratulations very smilingly. Stoughton 
looked as ae handsome as she could wish him, and 


slice was apparently very well satisfied with this | 


hendseme lover of hers. 

bdgewerth did not enter very eagerly into the 
evening's gaieties ; and after a time, Ellison, having 
an opportunity of a few minutes’ ‘leisure with lis 
friend, came and jeined him. 

“Charlie, yeu don’t appear to be. enjoying yourself 
very well. What's the matter?” he said, as he took 
a seat by his side. 

“I'm deing very well,” answered Edgeworth. 

“Stoughton is im his glory just now,” remarked 
Ellison. “ By-the-bye. 
de you know | heard to-dwey thay it waaehe who was 
bringing about this great ‘Silver Mountain’ stock 
operation ?” 

* Indeed ?” 

“ Yes; rather a shaky thing to put all oneis worth 
nto,” continued Bob Ellison ; “and it’s my private 
opinion that there will be a big collapse before many 
that will take off about all Mr. Dudley 
Sionghton has been foolish enough to venture in 
that scheme.” 

“That's your opinion, is it?” said Edgeworth ; 
“lout Stoughton, probably, is inclined to differ with 


days, 


. “0 ndoubtediy,” said Mr. Ellison; “ but time will 
show which of us is right.” 

It was at this: juncture that Miss Ashburnham 
came up, on Stoughton’s arm. 

“ What are you two doing here?” she said, play- 
fully. “Are you hatching a conspiracy, that you talk 
so earnestly ?” 

“ Well, hardly that,” said Ellison, smiling. 

“ Mr. Edgeworth, you are quite a stranger,” Mies 
Ashburnham said, turuing towards him. “ You must 
let us see more of you. You have quite forsaken us 
of late.” 

And, smiling, she whirled. away on Stoughton’s 
erm, @ waltz having just commenced. 

ison also started up, saying hehad’a partner for 
this dance, 

“ Who might it be ?”" Edgeworth asked, rather-care 
le asly. 

* Who bet Miss EAgeworth, my dear fellow;" 

iilison. “She walizes divinely.” 

And @ moment later © harlie canght a glimpse of 
his. sister floating away down the room im Ellison’s 
a 


ssid 


1 he walt? yver, Ellison brought his partner to her 
brother, panting from the exercise, and her cheeks 
very rosy. 

“ Why, Charlie, whry v"t you waltziag vi 
ing ?” was her exclamation as slie came up. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Haven't a fancy for dancing 
to-night. 1 am a trifle lazy, I imagine,” he answered. 

‘Phen wake up, yon indolent fellow,” said his 


kw even 


She looked divine in her | 


speaking of him:retninds me, | 








sister ; for, ~ o your name is on my card | 
for this next galo; 

“ Is it? Wal, Bison, you’re not engnged for this; | 
reliewe me.” 

‘No, I thank you, Mr. Bilgeworth,” said his 
sister ; “se get wp; though if you're very tired I 
wort oblige to go through with more than helf 
of it Mr. Bilison will be willing to relieve you 
then, I ahaa? tanning tant aie with ao bright 
smite. 

Mr. Ellison protested that nothing could give him 
greater pleasure ; and sister and brother whirled away 
among the maze of dancers. 

Presently they were back agaim, and Edgeworth 
smilingly consigned his breathless barden to Ellison, 
and they drifted out once more among the sea. of 


swaying dancers, while Edgeworth strolledaway into | 


the conservatory to smoke a 


He had been there but a short tine when Ellison |. 


joined him. 

“This won't do, old fellow,” he said as he came 
up. ‘Come, cheer up, and don’taiftiiere bea love- 
sick school-boy. 1 know: you must feel) awfully 
jealous to see Stoughtou/ attentions to Mise Ash- 
burnham, but yon have got to comet it at leat, and 
there's no reason whgr you sltould! show’ eweryone 
your folly.” 

Edgeworth blushed like « gist and stammered 
out: 

“ Who says Mise 4shburniem hee emything to do 
with it.2” 

“EL dos; everybody cam see it, sa bestiir yourself 
and thnom off this feeling and be aa “gay agthe 
gayest.” Come, toss that away and come 
along, amdino more of thie melanc dejection. It 
will do weg well in a play, but it simply nidi- 
culous inneal life.” 

And EWiisen drew hi friend back finto the hall ; 
and for the remainder of the evening Eilgeworth 
exerted bitmself te appear happy, and with a degree 
of success, but he was glad whem at last it. wastime 
to withdraw, 

The party-was in wey a success, and the 
guests wene generally very well pleased; but, pro- 
bably, no ong wae better satisfied than Miss Ashburn- 
ham herself 


OMAPTER BEL 


Mr. Dupury StovenTtow was a stockbroker ; 
and about fuer o’clock in the afternoom of the day 
following the ball, we find him seated im his private 
office, occupied in writing. It was after beulting 
hours, the front office was closed). and the curtains 
drawn. The deor wae not loeked, however, and two 
clerks were engaged at their desk clesing up their 
accounts forthe day; for this had been am uncom- 
monly busy day with them. 

While Mr. Stoughton was eccupied at his desk in 
the inner office, the door was opened, and Bob Ellison 
entered. 

Mr. Stonghten looked up, and recognising his 
visitor, extended his hand, at the same: time rising 
from his chair. 

“ How do you de, Mr. Ellison? Take a chair.” 

Ellison took the proffered hand, and unconsciously 
glanced at the paper upon the desk upon which Mr. 
Stoughton had been writing. 

Stoughton, following the direction of his eyes, 
started nervously, and quickly covered the paper with 
a piece of blotting paper, not liking to-place itin a 
drawer, lest his friend should think he suspected 
him of intentionally prying into his private papers. 

“Pretty party we had last night,” said Ellison, 
seating himself. 

“Yes; very pleasant indeed,” returned Stoughton. 

“What is all this stuff I hear, Stoughton,” asked 
Ellison presently, “about your being involved in this 
stock crisis? No truth in it, is there ?” . 

“Not the least, my dear fellow,” returned Stough- 
ton, smiling. “ My only connection with it has simply 
been as a broker for other parties. My only interest 
in it is my commissions.’ 

“1 thought there couldn’t be any truth in the 
rumour,” observed Ellison: “ though they use-your 
name shamefully; the papers, too, say something 
about Mr. Dudley Stougtiton being heavily involved 
in the matter.” 

“T shall take pains te-contradict that statement in 
the morning issue,” said Stoughton, 

“Tremendous come down, though! Stock fell 
nearly twenty per cent. in one day, didn't it?” said 
Ellison, enquiring!y. 

“Yes,” replied Stoughton, “there was some’ of it 
sold to-day at twenty per cent. heluw’ thre: price of- 
fered yesterday.” 


“Um! Whatwae.e reason? Somebody threw 


at tw idea whee sheves they were?’ 
lowhktug sliarpyy futo his companion’s 


_—— T haven't any fdea,” suid Stoughton, indif- 
“Have you heard anyone say?” 

“No. I’s:s perfect mystery as yet,” said Ellison 

'*Bat Pm gied to hear you're not concerned in this 


a ” Stowghton said, smiling. “T a). 


ways keep soot from such stuff as that.” 

Phe ne door of the apartment was at this momen: 
opened and @ young man entered. Dudley Stoughton 
started very perceptibly as he saw who it was, and 
rising hastily, he said: 
| “I will see youat my house thigevening, Mr. astens 
| I am busy now, you see.’ 

The young man did not seem imefinod to go, but 
said, decidedly : 

“T must see you now, Mt Stoughton. I cannot 
leall till evening. IT have comm empressly to see 


y pteughtin pushed ee and 
showed bis unwelcome: visitor inte. 

“ Exeuse me one minate, Bilikou. , 
ded dune——~” 

Mr. Stoughton did not finiel the sentence, bat fo)- 
eer his visiter into the room and carefully clus 
the door. 

Bob, Eifisom, aftier ie had }0/: 

“That mamiano ereditor of yours, M:. 

Stoughton. Tveseen that faee befone; an 

I should say that was young Somers, Dever 

saw much of him. F think I musteee mysel| 
and have a talk with him.” 


Mr. Ellison tipped back im his chair and him- 
soli up to bey seer for several minutes. mibly, 
towards 


thedask where Stouy)i- 
ton had + an he 2 ok ame whiels lve had s. 
carefully concealed as he 

“T wottder whatit wae ) Was go careful 
to cover as: I came in,” he + “and now I think 
of it, he ve a look as he: left the room with youuy 
Somers, in that direction, as though he felt. uneasy 
about it, onl would like to patit under look aad. key. 
I suppose it’s none of my business, but I believe 
that man to be capable of auything, aad Dm goiuy 
to eae ee oni 

He lif peper, beneath it ® baak- 
cheque. He took it up and oume 

“Six thousand Lombard & Co 
Pretty large bee =A to leave about 80 carélesel y. 
Let me see,” he seid reflectively; “ae I enters: 
he was writing om this cheque. Mow, what th: 
dickens should he be writing on thiechequefor? |; 
is made le to his own order, however. It is 
all right all: @ maw would: hardly forg- a 
cheque and make it payable tehisowaerder. Wiis: 
is this?” 

He took up an epen letter as he spoke. 

“A letter from the same parties. This probably 
advises the enclosure. No, by Jupiter! ! Not a word 
about a cheque; and this letter is dated nearly a 
year ago, whilst the cheque bears the date te-morrow. 
There’s something wrong here! Could he have 
been copying the signature at the bottom of this 
letter to a spurious cheque, as I came in? | 
believe it! And, by heavens, here’s the proof! 
The signature on the cheque is not completed. 
‘Hardy, Lombard,’ only; the’ &Co.’ is not here. 
And here, too, is where’ he commenced the & 
when I interrupted him. It may be all right, but 
I'll take the precaution to-be Soe rovided with proofs, 
in case a forged cheque with their name at the 
bottom, should be presented.” 

He turned and glanced abotit the room. In one 
corner stood « copying-press and book, with the 

usual accompaniments. took thie cheque, and, 
opening the book at the first blank page, he took a 
press-copy of the written portion of the cheque; 
then tore out the leaf from the copy-book, and, 
folding, placed it in hie pocket. e took out a 
blank-book and made « meniorasditin of the bank 
on which it was drawa, and the number of the 
cheque. He then replaced it beneath tlie blotting- 
paper, just in time, for, at this*moment, the door was 
thrown open; and Mr. Stoughton re-entered the apart- 
ment. 





o s . * 

When Dudley Stoughtun was alone with his un- 
welcome visitor, after leaving Ellison in the office, 
during which time he had been eceupied in the per- 
formance ef the incidents just related, the first words 
which he heard from young Somers’ wore these: 
“Mr. Stoughton, how much longer is’ this decep- 
tion to continne?” 

“ To what deception do you refer?” asked Dudley 
Stoughton, carelessly. 





couldn't withstand tlie 
iny wired 


hig stock on the market; 
temptation of baggivg a big profil?” 
Eliison. 

“ Yes, something of tlekind,” replied’ Stoughton. 


“Tt is unnecessary for me to inform’ you; are 
perfectly aware already,” said Somers, “I allude 
to your conduct towards my’sister, and the deception 


| you compel her to practice’ in withholding her rea! 
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name, and calling herself Miss Milford. How much 
longer, I ask, is this sert of thing to continue? 
When are you going toacknowledge her to the world 
as Mrs. Dudley Stoughton—as yeur wife?” 

“ My dear young friend,” said Stoughton, in his 
blendest tone, which he meant should be con- 
ciliating : “you annoy me inexpressibly by your con- 
tinned imnortunities in this matter. Why is it you 
still persist in them? Sheds legelly my wife: I am 
very considerate towards her; I provide for her 
amply ; and I anyquite:suve she will not complain of 
my treatment.” 

“No; she does not complain,” said Somers; “but 
that does not alter the cu.«. She loves you so en- 
tirely that she is willing to do whatever you desire.” 

“Then, when I tell you it is impossible yet to pre- 
sent her to my friends—that my affairs will net per- 
mit of my doing so now; why are you not satis- 
fied ?” said Stoughton. “ And, besides,” he added, 
“| do not consider it a matter in whieh you have 
any right to interfere. You are interfering between 
aman and his wife. I have borne a great deal from 
you already, out of my friendship for you, and the 
relationship in which you stand to her; but I must 
inform you that there-is‘e limit even to my endur- 
ance.” 

“It is useless to talk in that way to me, Mr. 
Stoughton,” said Somers, sternly. “I know this 
deception can nan nothing good, and unless you 
are willing to do your duty in the matter, and pre- 
sent her to the world as your wife, I shall take the 
matter into my own hands; and make it my business 
tomake known the facts of the case.” 

Stoughton quailed inwardly at this threat, but 
answered, calmly: 

“Wait one month longer; my friend; before doing 
anything so foolish: at the-end of'thet time I shall 
have so arranged ny affairs, as: to be prepared to do 
as you desire.” 

“It is of no use to attempt to deceive me in this 
way,” Somers said, gravely. ‘ You must either at 
once consent to acknowledge her as your wife, or | 
shall do as 1 have said.” 

“Thave asked you to wait ome month,” seid 
Stoughton ; “1 repeat, that at the end of that time it 
shall be as you wish. I promise you seeredly that in 
one month I will no longer make a secret of my 
marriage. Are you not willing to believe me ?” 

“It is all wrong,” said Somers’; “ but | will believe 
you. At the end of that timé, if you de not do as 
you have promised, I shall, without’ consulting you, 
iake the whole affair. public asspeedily as possible. 
Youunderstand me: and I mean whatIsay. And 
now I will not detain you longer. Good afternoon.” 

“Good-day, my friend, Fam much obliged for your 
compliance to adelay of a month. Passout this way, 
if you please.” 

He opened a door leading into the frent office, and 
after his visitor had gone out ke returned to thie 
apartment where he had left Ellison. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” he said, as he 
rejoined his friend. 

“No apology,” returned Ellison. 

“Very disagreable to have such: people troubling 
a fellow,” said Stoughton. “ There was an item in his 
Lill which did not belong te me te pay, and I have 
unintentionally delayed settling it for some time, 
snd he seemed to think thet 1 wished to escape 
paying the thing at all.” 

“Very unpleasant, I should think,” said Eliison, 
significantly. “But 1 think I must go. Gilad to 
know yer are uat in this steck jumble: Geod- 
morning.” 

le took his hat and passed out. 


OHAPTER IV. 


ArTER leaving Stoughton’s office, Bob Eliisen 
moved rapidly along the street after the retreating 
{sure of his friend’s late visitor, who was visible 
some distance ahead. Overtaking kim, hi said: 

“Mr. Somers, | believe. Yow may not know me, 
sir, but I remember you very distinctly; 1 met you 
last summer at R é 

“Mr. Ellison,” said Somers. “ Yes, I remember 
you now you speak, though I didnot recognise you 
before. Were you not thé gentleman I saw in Mr. 
Stoughton’s office, a short time age? " 

“Yes,” answered Ellison, ‘and it is concerning 
him I now wish to speak with you. You possibly 
nay think me interfering with whet ismo concern of 
mine; but I assure you it is from the very”best of 
motives that I do so. Mav I ask what was the objet 
of your visit to him to-day?” 

“I must decline answering that question,” said 

Somers. 
_ “Very well, I shall be compelled to resort to my 
Imagination,” said Biisen, not deunted: in the least 
by the other's very cool reply. ‘Mr, Stoughton is 
married to your sister. Am I right?” 

“How did you learn that?” asked Somers, quickly. 





“No matter,” returned Bob. “ He is. married to 
your sister; and it was concerning her you called to 
see him to-day. Is it not so?” 

“You are right. It is true,” said Somers. 

“T thonght so,” Ellison continued. ‘ Will you fa- 
vour me with your sister's present. address? I should 
like to see her.” 

“For what reason?” Somers asked. 

“Only from a desire to assist her,” Ellison an- 
swered. “J may as well tell you the whole truth at 
once. Mr. Dudley Stoughton contemplates marriage 
with an heiress, and is keeping his wife, your sister, 
in obscurity until after his design is accomplished. 
After that, which he intends to consider his wife, | 
am unable to inform you. There's the matter in a 
few words. What I wish to see your sister about, 
is to prevent this evil from taking place.” 

“Can what you tell me. be true?” said Somers. 
“Ts he so unprincipled a villain as that? You shall! 
see my sister at onee; I am going there now, and 
you shall do in the matter as you think best.” 

“Thank you,” said Ellison. “There are others to 
be thought of besides your sister, who would feel the 
public disclosure of this thing fully as: keonly as she 
would; and I wish to arrange this matter so that 
there shall be as little publicity about it as pos- 
sible.” 

Somers conducted him to a quiet and respectable 
locality, where he rung the bell at the-deor of a very 
comfortable-looking house; and after ascending one 
flight of stairs, he pushed open the door of @ little 
parlour, and presented him to his sister. 

She recognised him at once, and was very much 
surprised at seeing him. Ellison made known to her, 
as delicately as possible, the nature of his errand, and 
the fact of her husband's duplicity; and though she 
was very much affected by the intelligence, she was 
perfectly willing to do whatever he advised in: the 
matter. 

So it was arranged that on the following afternoon 
he should call updn her, and conduct her to Miss 
Ashburnham: Ellison introducing her, and sheiafter- 
wards telling her own story. 

Having made these arrangements; Bob Billison 
withdrew, and took his departure. 


CHAPTER V. 


Anovut eleven o'clock on the following morning, 
Dudley Stoughton eat again in his private office, 
awaiting a visitor. He had not long to wait, for 
shortly the door opened, and the person he had been 
expecting entered. 

his man was about thirty years of age, judging 
by his appearance, tall, and rather heavily built. 
His features were good, but the expression of his 
face was repulsive at first sight; this being pro- 
duced by the heavy eyebrows which shaded his-eyes, 
and a habit he had of keeping the latter partially 
closed. They were of some indescribable colour; 
but dark and piercing. He wore a very heavy 
moustache and large whiskers. 

He was very vulgarly dressed; wearing a black 
velvet coat, a gaudy vest and corduroy trousers. Upou 
his head he had a large blue velvet cap, which he 
removed as he entered, bowing cvvlly to Mr. Stough- 
ton. He looked something between a jockey, and a 
gambler, or a combination of both. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stoughton,” he said, seating 
himself. “In time, I think,” glancing at the clock. 

“ Yes,” said Stoughton, risimg, and locking the 
door. 

His visétor smiled. 

“ A wise precaution, Mr. Stonghton; I am glad 
to see you exercise it,” he said, “In cases like 
these there’s nothing like being proteeted against 
interruption.” 

“Now let us proceed to the metter in hand at 
once,” said Dudley, drawing a chair near to his 
visitor, and seating linself. “I understand you to 
say, Mr. Allen, that you agree to obtain the money 
ou this paper to-day, on payment of five hundred 
pounds down, and the same amount when you deliver 
the proceeds into my hands.” 

Mr. Stoughton produced a bank cheque as he 
spoke, which it is unnecessary to tell the reader, was 
the same which had undergorre so close a serutipy 
by Mr. Elltson the day before. 

“ Precisely,” said the gentleman addressed, 
flinging his arm carelessly across the table, at the 
same time displaying a large diamond cluster on 
the little finger of his left hand. “Let me look at 
the article.” 

Stoughton handed it to him. 

“T have made it, as you will observe, payable to 
my own order,” said Stoughton ; “ this { am inclined 
to think, will divert suspicion fren me rather than 
otherwise.” 

“Yes, sir. You will, of course, deuwy your signa- 
ture as endorser, and ail knowledge of the paper 
] have-not the slightest fear in the 
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world,” Mr. Allen continued, “ of that thing being 
questioned. It’s genuine on the face of it.” 

“ And in case of discovery, yon agree to take all 
responsibility,” Stoughton said: “not allowing my 
name to be mixed up in the matter at all?” 

“ T take all the risk myself,” said Allen. “If the 
thing be discovered, I know how to take: care of 
myself.” 

“ Very well, then, there is nothing more to do than 
to place the matter in your hands,” said Stough- 
ton; rising, he went to his desk, and, unlocking a 
drawer in. it, took out a roll of no's, which he 
handed to his eompanion, who consi. them care- 
fully and thrustthem carelessly inw his vest pocket. 
He then folled up the cheque and placed it in a 
purse, which he took from his breast pecket. Tien 
rising, he said: 

“ Now I'll go and prepare for the: part I have to 
perform. Good-morniug, Mr. Stoughton, You may 
expect me to return about one o’elock.” And he 
passed out of the office. 

The two next hours passed to Dudley Stoughton 
ina sort of slow torture. At a few minutes past 
one, however, Mr. Allen made his appearance. 

Stoughton showed him agnin into his private office, 
and tremblingly locked the door. 

“ What success ?” he asked, nervously, 

“The very best, my dear sir,” replied his com- 
panion, “The cheque was not questioned in the 
least.” 

Mr. Allen produced the bills, and handed them to 
Stoughton. 

“Tell me,” said the latter; “is it possible that 
you drew this cheque yourself?” 

“It is; but no one cenld have recognised in the 
gentleman presenting it, Mr. Thomas Allen.” 

“ Aud the cashier paid this.sum of money to you 
without knowing to whom he was delivering it? ” 
persisted Stoughton. 

“Well, no,” Allen replied; “I presented the 
cheque, and was politely informed it could not bo 
cashed unless I brought some oneto identify me.” 

“ And, for heaven's sake, what did you do. then? ” 
asked Stoughton. 

“I told the gentleman I could satisfy him on 
that particular, and left the bank. Called upon 
Mr. Hardy, of Hardy, Lombard & Oo., whom 1 
found in his back office; made a pretence of look- 
ing for a gentleman of the same name, and asked 
if he knew such a person. He did not, of course 
—accommodated me with a directary; I thanked 
him, but did not find the party I was looking for. 
Passed out into the outer office, and quietly in- 
formed one of the clerks that Mr. Hardy wished 
him to go to the bank with me, to ideutify me as 
being the proper person to draw the. cheque, which 
I held in my hand as I spoke, but I was very 
careful he should not see the amount. Hoe, sup- 
posing it to be a cheque of about a couple of hun- 
dred pounds or so, which Mr. Hardy had given 
mein payment of a bill, or something ef the sort, 
kindly accompanied me to the bank—made every- 
thing agreeable, and returned to his duties. The 
money was then paid me, with the remark that 
they were obliged to exercise great caution in the 
paymeut of cheques, as there was so much forgery 
attempted, they could not be too carefal as to whom 
they paid them. I saw the reasonableness of this, 
of course, and bowed myself out of the bank; and 
here lam. Very adroitly managed, I flatter myself. 
Now oblige me with the trifle of five hundred, if you 
please, and I will go.” 

Dudley Stoughton stood astounded at. the coolness 
of the other’s villany, and immediately paid the 
amount, 

Allen thanked him, and bidding him good morning, 
left the office at once. 

Before two o'clock all the demands upon him from 
the stock failure in which he had been involved, were 
paid, and no one was the wiser, all supposing he only 
acted for a priucipal who was behind him, 


CHAPTER VI. 


At the appointed hour Ellison called for Mrs. 
Stoughton, who, armed with her marriage certificate, 
was in readiness to accompany him. They were 
driven at once to Mr. Ashburnham’s, where Ellison 
preseuted her to Miss Ashburnham as Mrs. Milford, 
saying she had something of importance te tell her, 
and then left her to tell. her ewn story. 

Ewily took her to het own chamber, aad’ Wayu 2 
were alone Mrs. Stoughton related her story io her 
ow): truthful way, breaking the intelligence to her of 
her lover's faithlessuess. as delicately as possible; 
and though at first Miss Ashburnham was almost 
stunned by the shock, she soon rallied from it. 

She remained silent for some. litile time after Mrs 
Stoughton had concluded, and seemed to b wrapt in 
thought. Presently she said, with av e-.- y flash iz 
her eyes, auda. flush, on her cheek : 
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“Mr. Stoughton will be here this evening. You 
had better remain until he comes, and I will present 
you to him and see how he will receive it. How 
dared he! How dared he!” she exclaimed, and 
there was a fierce ring in her voice as she spoke, 
“presume to pay his addresses to me whilst he was 
already the husband of another? Oh, I could strangle 
him, the villain!” 

And Miss Ashburnham clenched her small hands, 
as though she could in;reality put her thought into 
execution. 

Mrs. Stoughton remained perfectly silent during 
this outburst, making no reply whatever. She 
could enly suffer silently at her husband's fickleness, 
and this angry resentment was something she could 
not understand. 

Mr. Stoughton called in the evening, as Miss Ash- 
buraham supposed he would; and she descended to 
the drawing-room to receive him, as usual, though he 
noticed she met him rather coolly. 

After the greetings were over, Miss Ashburnham 
said she had a friend she should like to present to 
him. He was somewhat surprised at this, but seemed 
to be pleased at the information. 

Mrs. Stoughton entered the room at this moment. 

Her husband, the moment he saw her, started back, 
and exclaimed, im amazement : 

“Good heavens! Grace!” 

Miss Ashburnham enjoyed his embarrassment ; and 
said, turning towards bim: 

“Yes, Grace! Your wife, Dudley Stoughton. 
And with a wife living, you dared to come to me— 
to plead for my love. Had your scheme succeeded, 
what should I have been? A just heaven has di- 
rected this poor girl here!” she exclaimed ; “ to pre- 
vent your base project frem being carried out. Had 
it occurred later, after I had become your wife— 
your wife! Ugh! I shudder at the thought—had 
she come then, the law would have repaid your 
crime with the punishment it deserves. As it is, 
fer my own sake and for hers, you will be left un- 
molested. Go, sir!” 

Mr. Ellison aud Edgeworth here entered the apart- 
ment. 

Stoughton, who had been at first overwhelmed at 
being discovered, gradually recovered his senses, and 
seeing how matters stood, as Miss Ashburnham con- 
cluded, he went over to where his wife stood, and 
taking her hand, said: 

“Well, the game is up, I see. I attempted to win 
a fortune; but in vain. But, Miss Ashburnham, let 
me say, for your comfort, that it was your fortune, 
not you, ladmired. This is the only woman I ever 
loved,” turning to his wife; “and had I succeeded 
in marrying you, and gaining possession of your 
fortune, I should some day have taken my departure 
for parts unknown, there to have enjoyed the plea- 
sures it would have brought, with my Grace. Good 
evening, Miss Ashburnham, and gentlemen. Come, 
Grace,” effering his arm to his wife, and turning to 
leave the apartment. 

“Stay! One moment, my friend,” said Edgeworth. 
“ Youimagine you are toescape unpunished. Let me 
disabuse you of that erroneous belief. Do you know, 
Mr. Dudley Stoughton, that your forgery of Hardy, 
Lombard & Oo.’s cheque, to theamount of six thou- 
sand pounds, is discovered? A just punishment for 
your intended crime.” 

“ Discevered! Great heavens !" exclaimed Stough- 
ton, turning almost to a deadly paleness. “ Where 
—hew?” 

“ You will at once understand,” said Edgeworth, 
quietly, and rather enjoying the other’s confusion ; 
“when I inform you that your friend, Mr. Tom 
Allen, was none other than myself, and that my sole 
object in assuming that character was to discover 
your villany.” 

“So you are Tom Allen,” returned Stoughton, 
quickly. “Do you know, my fine friend, that you 
can be arrested as an accomplice. You have over- 
reached yourself.” 

“ Deception is useless,” said Ellison, speaking for 
the first time. “We have succeeded in revealing 
your true character to Miss Ashburnham, and we are 
satisfied with that. Your crime is known only to the 
persons present. Mr. Edgeworth did not present 
the cheque you prepared at all, but gave yqu the 
amount ef money from his ewn private purse. And 
Mr. Steughton, you have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that to Charles Edgeworth you are indebted 
for saving you from the commission of a great crime, 
and that it was his money that cancelled your liabili- 
ties. He is now, comparatively, a poor man. This 
was, I acknowledge, a very foolish operation on his 
part, but he has ether views on the subject.” 

Mr. Stoughton, at this announcement, was totally 
overcome, and sank into the chair unable to stand. 
Grace bent over him, while Emily Ashburnham 
looked enly at Edgeworth, who stood looking in- 
tently at the ground, abashed at having his actions 
brought to light. She loved him more at that one 
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| moment, than she had ever Stoughtor during the 


whole course of her life. 

It is useless to linger longer over this scene. We 
have only to add that Stoughton was deeply affected 
by Edgeworth’s action towards him, and became an 
altered man. He and his wife lived happily together 
the remainder of their lives. 

Miss Ashburnham was not, apparently, at all 
affected by the discovery of her lover’s treachery ; 
and when, some time after, Mr. Edgworth ventured 
to ask her hand in marriage, she gladly gave her 
assent. 

As for Bob Ellison, he, of course, married Miss 
Edgeworth, and they were by no means the least 
happy couple in the world, I assure you. /, 


SIR ALVICK. 
a 
CHAPTER LI 


WHILE the events we have recorded in our last 
chapter were taking placein Lord Morton's chamber, 
Lady Matilda and Sir Alvick Ulster had been en- 
gaged im eager andamxious consultation, in the li- 
brary. 

Tasenediately after leaving the apartment of Hark 
Varly, the barenet, greatly to the joy of Lady Ma- 
tilda, threw off his feigned aspect of despair, and 
as they entered the —Po : 

“The game is net lost, y Matilda, though they 
hold powerful cards.” 

“ They hold all, I think ; and I fear this Ross Chaff- 
ton most ef all,” replied Lady Matilda. 

“ He is not to be laughed at, my lady ; but I will 
have him arrested very soon—not epenly, nor will he 
know that the blew comes from my hand.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“We must deceive them with an appearance of 
yielding, until we can be rid of them, that isall. If 
we can gain possession ef the marriage proofs, we 
can laugh at them.” 

“But Hassan Wharle has your written acknow- 
ledgment of the legality of the marriage, and that 
he is your son by that marriage. What weakness 
itis in you, Sir Alvick, to be betrayed into making 
yourself a puppet in their hands,” remarked Lady 
Matilda, bitterly. 

“Tcould not help it. It was forced upon me,” 
replied the angry baronet, with an oath. ‘“‘ What 
confusion has come upon us, all in a moment! 
Evaline transformed into a bold, resolute, defiant 
woman, and escaped from our control. Hugh De 
Lisle alive, and suspected to be the heir of Ulster 
or heir of Galmount. Aspa Jarles alive, and in this 
house. The proofs of the marriage existing, and in 
the hands of those that know how to use them. My 
complicity in the death of -Lord Hayward known. 
Our intimacy discovered. Was it any wonder that 
I became powerless, when suddenly confronted 
with a woman whom I had for years supposed 
dead? ” 

“This Wharle may push his power at once.” 

“No. I am very sure that they will not dare do 
anything publicly so long as Hugh De Lisle lives ; 
else all that they do may only be in his favour. 
There is, undoubtedly, a difference of belief among 
these cunning conspirators themselves.” 

“IT do not understand you, Sir Alvick. A differ- 
ence of opinion in what?” 

“ As regards Hugh De Lisle,” replied the baronet. 
“Ross Chafftom asserts that Hugh De Lisle is 
Edward Charles Fitz-Osborn, Marquis of Galmount. 
Hassan Wharle firmly believes him to be my legiti- 
mate son and heir.” 

“ And what do you believe, Sir Alvick ?” 

“T scarcely can say what I believe, for I am be- 
wildered by all that I have heard, amy f Matilda. I 
am inclined te believe that Hugh De Lisle may be 
my son, theugh his resemblance to Lord Hayward is 
most remarkable. But whether he be one or the 
other, his life is a threat to the conspirators, and 
while he lives they will not move in public against 
us.” 

“ Then is it not to our advantage to aid in the es- 
cape of Hugh De Lisle?” 

“So indeed it now appears,” replied the baronet, 
“for I have his assurance that he will not claim, to be 
my son, and I believe he will not lie. I have dis- 
covered, too, that Aspa Jarles is compelled to appear 
in this plot,; and, therefore, 1 am inclined to believe 
that the son of Aspa Jarles and Alvick Ulster is 
dead. Were he living, I am very sure that she 
would gladly aid in this effort to make him my 
heir.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a respect- 
ful rapping at the door of the library. 

The baronet, little pleased thereby, called out 
gruffly, “Come in,” and old Ben Caton opened the 
door. 





“What! you awake yet! Did I not bid you goto 
bed ?” exclaimed the irritated baronet. 

“T could not, Sir Alvick—my mind misgives me 
about all that is going on. Some great trouble—bu 
excuse me, sir. Here is Harrison, who wishes to see 
you,” and moving aside, the old porter made way for 
the entrance of him of the red nose, who was 
troubled grievously with “a weakness of the vitals.” 

Mr. Harrison’s appearance as he camein was ex- 
ceedingly bedraggled ; for since Beavy saw him ap- 
parently > upon his bed, at the gamekeepor's 
cottage, he passed through divers adventures by 
flood aad field, as we will proceed te narrate. 

Mr. Harrison, being of a wary, cunning, and trea- 
cherous disposition, and having;deceived eld Beavy 
into the belief that he was in a drunken stupor, did 
not long remain upon his bed. His mind was made 
up to hasten over to the Manor House, and inform the 
baronet of the presence ef Hugh de Lisle and Miss 
Evaline at the cottage; yet he knew he could not 
leave his room, by forcing the lock, without being 
aaee by Beavy, of whom he had a wholesome 

ear. 

“ He'll beat me with his cudgel,” mused Harrison, 
“as he did the ether day, when I made soft speech 
unte his dame—all in kindness. I'll try the wio- 
dows.” 

But he found the windows had been securely fas- 
tened without. 

“Ha!” mused Mr. Harrison. “I'll try the chim- 
ney, which is wide and ready at hand.” 

Having been a chimney-sweep in his virtuous 
youth, he did not find it a very difficult task to ascend 
it, though a very dirty ome. The roof of the cottage 
was very sloping, and its rear eaves but a few feet 
from the ground. This was very fortunate for Har 
rison, fer no sooner did he emerge from the chimuey 
than he slipped, rolled, and slid with marvellous 
velocity, until he shot off from the low eaves intoa 
pig-sty in the yard, where his sudden and precipitate 
appearance, created instant and dire consternation 
among the slumbering porkers therein. 

The rolling, sliding, falling and squealing greatly 
alarmed him, he scrambled from the sty with 
amazing alacrity, fearing that the uproar he had made 
would bring old Beavy or his dame to the spot. 

Running across the yard, and clambering over 
the first fence he encountered, which he did so 
pau ry exc he nearly breke his head, he had the 
luck to me the temporary inmate of a cow pen, 
where his sudden and unwelcome presence created a 
great confusion, though less uproar than in the sty. 

Before he got clear of the cow-pen, Mr. Harrison 
had, at least in his opinion, five thousand narrow es- 
capes from sudden and painful death. But fortune 
befriended him, and he at leagth found himself in 
the broad avenue which led up to the front of the 
Manor House. 

The distance was not far, but as Mr. Harrison was 
somewhat bewildered in mind, he drew a bottle of 
his favourite medicine from his pocket, and indulged 
therein copiously, to elear his ideas, having totally 
forgotten why he had left the cottage. The medi- 
cine being sing Syme gin, at once flew to his head 
and before he reached the broad stene steps of 
the mansion vestibule, he felt inclined to sleep. 

In short, Mr. Harrison was very drank, and snap- 
ping his fingers at wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightning, with that heroic stoicism remarkable in 
drunken men, tumbled into a heap just within the 
vestibule, and went to sleep vigorously. 
~ He might have continued to sleep there for hours, 
had not uneasy old Ben Caton opened the deor, much 
disturbed in mind for the welfare ef his beloved 
young mistress. 

The old man had been seated in his great wicker 
chair ever since Sir Alvick had ordered him to bed, 
wondering why Miss Evaline had fled so suddenly 
He knew nothing ef her detection in the keep, and 
her flight with Hugh De Lisle, for no one had ap- 
proached the front door to tell him. So time passed 
on ; he nodding, dozing, and thinking, until a whim 
prompted him te epen the door and peer out into the 
darkness. 

The storm was still raging, and a great gust of 
wind and rain roared around the vestibule as he 
gazed forth into the darkness. 

“A dreadful night for a fair maiden te be shelter- 
less,” muttered the old man. “Heaven shield my 
young mistress now. I pray she may have found 
shelter somewhere,” 

A flash of lightning lighted up the vestibule, and 
he saw aform lying as if dead er asleep. Opening 
the hall-door te its full extemt, that the light of the 
lamp might aid him in distinguishing the object, he 
stepped out and dragged the form into the hall. 

“Now then. Boot and saddle! To arms!” 
growled Mr. Harrison, rudely aroused te life and its 
cares, and staring at the amazed porter. 

“You are drunk again,” said Old Caton. “I do 
not wonder that you were dismissed from the army- 
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only wonder why Sir Alvick gives you the light of 
his countenance when you have such a fire-coal for a 
ose.” 

oon Sir Alvick,” muttered Harrison, scrambling to his 
feet, and trying to assume an air of sobriety. “I 
have very important business with Sir Alvick, if I 
could only remember what it is. I have seen some- 
body—who was it?” 

“Was it Miss Evaline ?” quickly asked old Caton, 
whose mind rested upon the welfare of his young 

nistress. 
me Oh!” exclaimed Harrison, instantly recalling 
his errand. “I remember now. Here, I must see 
the baronet immediately.” 

“ You are ina sorry plight to be seen by anyone, 
Park Harrison,” was the remark of old Caton, as he 
regarded the bemired and unsavoury appearance of 
the man. “Icannot, I dare not disturb him.” 

“] wish to see him about Miss Evaline.” 

“Ah, then I will with you to the library, 
where we may find him,” said Caton, his eager 
desire to learn something of his young mistress in- 
citing him. “ Come, we will go to the library, though 
I know not that Sir Alvick is there. It is not far 
from day-dawn, yet I have heard sounds of wakeful- 
ness in many all night. There seems to be some 
disturbance—I know not what,” and muttering in 
in this rambling manner, the old porter comducted 
Harrison to the library, as we have stated. 

Sir Alvick stared at the man for a moment, and 
then said: 

“You have been very slow in obeying my erder; 
Harrison. You should have been here hours ago. 
You are not needed now, so retire, but remain in the 
house, as I do not know when I may need you. 
Where is that fellow Roffton?” 

“Tt may be, Sir Alvick,” said Harrison, sober 
enough to be cautious, “that I should not reply 
in any presence save that of your worship and her 
ladyship.” 

“Very true,” replied the suspicious 
“ Retire, Caton.” 

“He said he wished to speak of Miss Evaline——” 
began the anxious old man, but Sir Alvick, startled 
by the name of his ward, stamped fiercely upon the 
floor, and exclaimed : 

“Old fool! Have I torepeat my commands to you! 
Leave the library.” 

Old Caton, much crestfallen, at once obeyed, and 
when he had partially closed the door after him, and 
his heavy step was heard descending the stairs which 
led to the hall below, Sir Alvick said: 

“You received my note, then? What have you 
tosay? You seem in a very sorry plight,” ° 

“So Iam, Sir Alvick, and it is all owing to that 
surly fellow, Sturley—John Roffton he calls himself 
now. He gave me the note in such a soiled state 
that I could not read it.” 

“Then how did you know I sent for you?” de- 
manded the impatient baronet, not waiting for the 
man to finish his speech. 

“Not long after Rofftom gave me the note, saying 
he had received it from your worship, two persons 
came in for shelter, and Piade bold to ask one of 
them to try to read the note.” 

“You scoundrel,” roared the baronet. “The note 
was intended for your eye alone. Who was the 
person that read it ?” 

“Ido not know that he was able to read it, Sir 
Alvick, though he pretended to do so, and immedi- 
ately thereupon John Roffton snatched the note, and 
whether purposely or not, cast it into the fire, where 
it was forthwith consumed.” 

“John Roffton snatched it, did he ?” cried the sur- 
prised baronet. ‘“ Why, what said the other was 
the contents of the note?” 

“That I was to meet your worship at noon of the 
present day, it being now not far from daybreak, I 
wot, in Ulsterborough, at the Hugh De Lisle Arms, 
to perform ® marriage ceremony.” 

The baronet stared in blank amazement on hearing 
this reply. It was very plain to him that whoever 
had pretended to give the true reading of the 
note knew its contents at least partially, if not wholly. 

“Do you know the name of the person who read 
the note?” he asked, after a moment's reflection. 

“If 1 was not very sure that the man was shot,” 
replied Harrison, “I would say that the person who 
read or pretended to read the note, was”—here he 
lowered his voice to a whisper, and said, “Captain 
Hugh De Lisle.” 

“ Hugh De Lisle!” roared the baronet. “Hugh 
De Lisle at Beavy’s cottage!” 

“Even so, your worship. IfHugh De Lisle be not 
dead, and I have heard a report that he was not 
shot, I am very sure it was he, for this person 
had the broad blue cross upon the back of his left 
hand, such as I noticed upon the same hand of 
Captain Hugh De Lisle when I saw him in Holland ; 
Such as men of the sea often imprint upon their 
arms, hands, er breasts.” 


baronet. 





“Tt is he?” 

“ Then he did escape, your worship ?” 

“Yes, and has been in this house within a very 
short time,” replied the baronet. “But keep this 
knowledge in your own heart, Harrison, as you hope 
for a continuance of my favour.” 

“Certainly, Sir Alvick. Your worship has not a 
more faithful servant in——” 

“I know,” interrupted the baronet, hastily. “But 
you said something—at least, Caton said that you 
wished to speak of Miss Evaline.” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Evaline came in with Captain 
Hugh de Lisle, that is——” 

“What!” thundered the baronet. 
Ulster also at Beavy’s cottage ?” 

“Even so, Sir Alvick, and I did greatly marvel 
why my young lady——” 

“She must be secured immediately,” exclaimed 
Lady Matilda, violently excited, and moving hastily 
towards the door. 

But Sir Alvick grasped her arm and arrested her, 
ber ee | 

“Wait, 
ture and not the escape of Hugh de Lisle. 
time, at least, his life is very valuable to us.” 


“Ts Evaline 


ady Matilda, or you will effect the cap- 
For a 


CHAPTER LIL 


Lapy Matitpa, thus suddenly checked in her 
P , which had been to instantly dispatch a force 
to Beavy’s cottage to capture the fugitive girl, re- 
plied to the baronet’s whispered caution. 

“But they may continue their flight together, 
and before a day has passed be made husband and 
wife.” 

“ Listen,” said Sir Alvick. “Let us farther ques- 
tion Harrison, upon whose assistance we may surely 
rely.” 

qj am afraid'to rely uponanyone, Sir Alvick, yet I 
suppose we are obliged to de so.” : 

“Did you leave Hugh De Lisle in company with 
Miss Evaline ?” asked the baronet, of Harrison. 

“No, your worship,” replied the man. “Miss 
Evaline appeared to be dreadfully exhausted, and in 
very bad plight. Dame Beavy hurried her into 
another room, where I have ne doubt she now is, 
sleeping soundly.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Sir Alvick, eagerly. 
“She must be fearfully fatigued aud wholly ex- 
hausted by the excitement and exertions of the 
night. Now Harrison, it will mot de te send you 
back to the cottage, for as they know that you stole 
away secretly, they would not confide in you, or I 
would tell you to hurry back and warn Hugh De 
Lisle to fly at ence. But is there not someone 
among the discharged soldiers at the Manor who 
regards the name of Hugh De Lisle with affection?” 

“ Several, Sir Alvick—three or four, perhaps half 
a score of his old company, who feel very sore to- 
wards your henour for having signed his death- 
warrant—I have been insulted repeatedly myself, 
because I gave evidence against him. But surely 
your honour does not wish Captain De Lisle to 
escape?” 

” Tideed I do, Harrison, for sometimes I think we 
pressed him too hard, and since he escaped the sen- 
tence ef the court-martial, I do not wish to hear 
that he has been recaptured upon Ulster Manor. 
You know that report already says that Sir Alvick 
Ulster had a private grudge against the young 
man.” 

“ Report does not lie in that,” thought Harrison, 
somewhat surprised at this desire on the baronet’s 
part to aid in the safety of Hugh De Lisle. “I 
lied and swore steadily to the truth, by your com- 
mand, in the matter.” 

“ But,” continued Sir Alvick, “of course I do not 
wish that my desire for his escape should be known 
beyond ourselves, Harrison.” 

“Oh, of course not,” replied Harrison, who could 
not keep pace with the tortuous steps of the 
baronet’s purposes. Your honour simply desires to 
give the captain a chance for his life.” 

“That is it, Harrison. Now among those dis- 
charged soldiers, my man, is there not one named 
Etverton ?” 

“Etverton? Ob, yes; and he swears by Captain 
Hugh de Lisle as other mean swear by the saints. It 
is he who is continually twitting me with having 
sworn falsely against his captain.” 

“ True; and now I will give you a chance to prove 
to Etverton that you esteemfhis captain as highly as 
he does,” said Sir Alvick. “ Do you goto the soldiers’ 
quarters at once, wake Etverton, and say to him that if 
he wishes tosave the life of his captain—whois living, 
though many think he is dead—he must hurry down 
to Beavy's cottage instantly—you understand ?—in- 
stantly.” 

“ Instantly, your worship.” 

“ And tell Beavy that preparations are being made 
in the Manor to re-capture Captain Hugh de Lisle ; 





and that he must fly at once and alone; that it is 
believed that Miss Evaline will fly with him, of course 
—such being the opinion of myself and Lady Ma- 
tilda. Take care, however, that Etverten does not 
mention his having received the warning from you, 
or they will suspect treachery—you having stolen 
so secretlyaway. Indeed it will be best that Etver- 
ton does not mention your name at all. Haste! you 
seemy object?” 

“If Ido may I die a maniac,” thought the puzzled 
Harrison. “I see that you wish Hugh De isle to 
be captured anywhere but upon the Manor, and per- 
haps not to be caught at all; but why I do not see. 

“T understand, Sir Alvick,” he said aloud, “and I 
will so tickle Etverton’s ears that they shall burn 
until he hurries Captain De Lisle from the cottage. 
Very likely he will fly with the captain, as he is a 
brother of the man who has dared to change the 
name of the best inn in Ulsterborough from the 
Ulster Arms to the Hugh de Lisle Arms——” 

“ That will do. Now hurry away and see Etverton 
immediately. As soon as he is off, do you follow 
him secretly, and take what note you can of all that 

asses. It will be broad daylight by the time 

tverton has told his tale to Captain De Lisle. Lurk 
about, and as soon as he has left the cottage return 
to me.’ 

“The girl may fly with him,” said Lady Matilda. 

“She will not ; for Harrison must see to it that Et- 
verton shall imagine a ferce at his heels to make 
instant seizure of his captain. He will fly alone. 
After his flight, we can capture Evaline easily. 
Away with you, Harrison. You are perfectly 
familiar with the house and need no light—yet, here 
is a lamp.” 

Harrison left the library, carrying a lamp, and 
descended to the lower floor, and was about to 
open a rear deor to enter the court-yard which ke 
would have te cross to reach the building occupied 
by the disbanded soldiers, when a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder so unexpectedly that he very 
nearly cried out. 

He turned round at once, and on seeing the face of 
the person who had touched him, said, in a voice of 
surprise and terror : 

“ Hassan Wharle !’’ an exclamation which did by 
no means suit the clerical character he so much dis- 
graced, though well adapted to his own and that of 
the sly personage he addressed. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


It was Christmas Eve! From many a church 
tower the bells were chiming with a musical mono- 
tone, bearing far away into the echoes the tidings of 
the annivers The moon was clear and bright ; 
the snow lay in white hard masses over roads and 
walks. Large houses, illuminated in every room, 
were filled with revellers ; shops were crowded with 
busy customers ; trees laden with the wonderful fruit 
that grows only once # year upon them, were de- 
lighting merry eyes; everywhere were mirth and 
gladness. 

Mrs. Ford’s large lodging-house was brilliantly 
lighted. A large gathering of friends filled the 
drawing-room ; in the dining-room a long table in- 
vited all to Christmas cheer ; each room had its con- 
course of happy faces ; every occupant seemed keep- 
ing festive the holiday, save one. 

One large, handsome room was elosed against in- 
trusive gaiety, and the occupant sat by the fire 
thinking. He was a man, a little past the primo of 
life, though not forty years old. A nervous, weak 
man, who had aged fast, though his life had drifted 
away in a sort of dream. 

It is not easy to describe this man’s existence. A 
dreaming boy, full of ambitious desire and high hope, 
with no physical energy to meet the mental craving. 
A youth poor and talented, writing a little, studying 
more ; now earning a scanty living as a clerk, then 
teaching languages ; one year trying to live by his 
pen, the next, discouraged and despairing, taking a 
business position again. An aimless, wandering life, 
while in the brain, so unfitted to cope with the prac- 
tical necessities of this world, dwelt all the lofty as- 
pirations of genius. 

For thirty-five years this man had lived and 
dreamed; always pure and upright, with almost 
child-like innocence of mind and heart, yet always 
poor and weak. Then two great eras of happiness 
came to him. He loved, where a warm love answered 
his own, and while he was anxiously questioning as 
to his future, a legacy fell to him that raised him 
above want. 

He married, and for one year was content to love 
and dream; happy as a child is happy in the sun- 
light, letting the past die, and the future rest ina 
halo of love-tinted rosy clouds. His Mary, a fair, 
delicate, woman, understood, as no one else on earth 
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did, the. sensitive, beautiful soul in his shy’ vature, 
and drew forth the treasures of hie gifted mind by 
the magic power of her sympathy and love. One 
year of happiness! Well, there are many lives.that 
cannot count even that brief-ternt. of joy. 

Then: @ wee babe was born to Murray: Warren, 
and he became restless. His little fortune placed 
two above want; that:wasall.. But for his child he 
became covetous. He must make money; work; 
grow rich and famous, So heleft the quiet. study, 
the-peace(ul companionship of his books; and.invested 
his:money in business, Friends: shook their heads); 
one friend of long. standing, John Hancock, peti- 
tioned for the position. of adviser-in-chief, being 
a practical business man of high standing; the 
enterprise:succeeded: The little: fortune began to 
increase, the dreamy student: woke to, new life; 
baby flourished, and stimulated the father tomew 
efforts, and so another year passed away. 

Summer was just fading into autumn, when Mary 
Warren called her husband to her side one evening. 
The year-old Sadie was:sleeping, and the motherlay 
upon a sofa.in. the fivelight. Very fair and very 
frail she looked ‘im the. ruddy glow cast by theopen 
grate. 

“ Murray,” she said, as-he sat beside her, arid drew 
her into his arms, “ Murray, the—the doctor.lefta 
message for you, to-day.” 

“ You are not worse, darling?” he said; with a 
quick spasm of fear. 

“ Not worse in pain or amy suffering, Murray ; but 
the winter is coming on, aad the doctor és afreid | 
cannot bear the cold thissyear. He thinks I had 
batter go abroad fora few months. Can you take me, 
Murray ?” 

““Mary—he does not think—he did notisay—” 

She clasped his hand in her little: thin one: 

«Not yet, I think, Murray. I think I shall stay a 
little longer, dearest. But you know I never dared 
hope for a very long life, Murray. We have talked 
of it before.” 

“ Yes, but I never realised, never felt it.. Mary— 
ob. you will never leave me!” 

But the separation was.even then deerecd: Before 
the preparations were completed: for the wiater’s 
trip. Mary Warren died. 

All the energy of the past two years seented for ‘a 
time stricken from her husband's. life. His business 
languished, his enterprises remained unfinished, his 
life seemed to have stepped again, and just two 
nights before our story commences his business- 
house had been destroyed by fire. 

So he sat by his: hearth on: Christmas Eve, hope- 
less, weary, and heart-sick. In atiny crib in one 
corner of the room lay a sleeping child, the nurse 
haviug obtained a holiday, but Murray Warren did 
not look towards the babe, nor seem to heed its pre- 
sence. From the room below he caught sounds of 
music and gay voices; everywhere around him life 
overflowed with happiness, and he. sat in. the dark a 
widowed, ruined mau. 

A rap at his door aroused him, and mechanically 
he rose to openit. In. the light of the broad hall 
stood a man, upon whose face. and. figure were 
imprinted all the energy, life, and common sense.that 
Murray Warren lacked.. Of the same age,, yet this 
map locked ten years younger. In place of dack 
dreaming eyes; with fitful gleams of genius, he:bad 
large, well-opened blue ones, full. of kindliness and 
hearty good sense; in lieu of a stooping, nerveless 
figure, he stood erect, with broad chest well thrown 
out, a firm step,and the carriage of an upright, honour- 
able man, who fears nothing, save wronug-doing. and 
8ih. 
“ John Hancock! this is-kind. Come in,” was the 
greeting he received, as he stood waiting at the door. 

“ Moping in the dark, Murray? This is bad for 
you, nian,” aud in a moment. the. visitor had lit the 
gas burver. 

The first excitement of welcoming his. gnest over, 
Murray Warren had dropped into his old attitude by 
the fire. 

“Come, come, Murray, you must. rouse yourself ! 
This will never do!” and, with all the eloquence of 
well-meaning friendship, John Hancock tried to rouse 
the drooping, despairing spirit. There was little 
response till he said: “ Thére.is Sadie to think of, 
Murray fn 

Then the weary eyes:were raised. “ [have ruined 
her, John. Every pound of my unele’s:legacy was 
in the business.” 

“ But the insurance "— 

“Did I not tell you? 
quarter.” 

“ And was it not renewed ?” 

“No; [forgot it!” 

“Whew! that is bad! Goodness me! that is bad. 
I don’t see how”—and then the tone of reproach 
softened as John looked again at his friend, for 
whom he had felt all his life the same protecting 
love a man feels for a woman or a child friend. He 
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could not reproach one so broken andsad. There 
was a silence in the: room for some, moments, and 
then Murray Warren spoke: 

“Mr. Stephens was:here to-day.” 

“ Mary’s uncle?” 

Murray winced at. the name’ of: tle, dead, . but 
nodded-assent. 

“Well ?” said John. 

“He offered me the ageney.of, the; new: branch 
house: 

“You accepted it, of conrser [t/isca splendid/open~ 
ing.” 
“T did not decide.” 

“Not decide! Are-you grqwing foolish; Murray?” 

“ No—I—yon see, John, it) involves a great deal 
of travelling, and-—and+Sadie.” 

“Murray, that was partly my: errand. to-night. 
Will you trust Sadie to Mary, and.me?” 

“Jehu!” 

The pale, sad face was fairly illuminated: for a 
moment, 

“We will take the best of care of her for you.” 

“I know, I kuow, and I can seek her fortune for 
her agains But, you don’t know what a care she is.” 

“'That'sa likely story, with-four of our own!” 

“T have so longed to see her merry like other chil- 
dren, John. Do you think she will laugh at your 
house ?” 

‘“Of course-she will.” 

“She.is. so pale-and.still. She sits here in my 
arms with her great black eyes as sad .as.a. woman's, 
looking so like her mother that I grow afraid) she 
will fade‘away from me. But if she be. with you, with 
your children, I can go out aud make.a fortune for 
her, and take her home at last. I often fancy the 
home I would build 'for Sadie.” 

“Then we. may take her?” 

“ Not to-night,” the father said, nervously. 

“Oh, not till. all your preparations are complete, 
and you are ready to start. 

Moved by the same impulse, the two men went to 
the little cribsand stood there, the-one so strong and 
manly, the other so fair and effeminate, looking at the 
little sleeper, Fair and pale as,a lily she lay on 
the pillows. The delicate little face, with its ex- 
quisite. features, small, sensitive mouth, and low, 
broad forehead, seemed too matured fora baby’s face ; 
and the long. black.eyelashes and crisp curls of dark- 
brown hair added to the pallor of the fair, face. 

John Hancock, thinking of his.own rosy-cheeked, 
golden-haired darlings; felt as if this: child-must be 
moulded of finer clay; yet asad conviction crept 
over him. that their charge would be a brief one, 
and this.lily-flower would fade away, as her father 
feared. Once the father spoke as they stood there: 

“ You wilk not let her forget: me, John?” 

One- week later the father. placed the treasure of 
his. life. in Mrs..Haneock’s motherly arms. “She is 
all that.makes life dear.to.me,” hesaid, sadly, ‘“ You 
will not Jet her forget me? ” 

“No, indeed! And you must come often to see 
her,” was the cordial reply, “You know there is 
always.a room here for you.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps. You will be kind, I know; 
and some. day or other I.may. be able to thank you as 
I wish. Bat now—now——” 

“Now I want you,” said John, coming to the 
rescue, “The cab is: here,,and it is. time you 
were off.” 

A. long, kiss printed.upon the baby face, a warm 
hand pressure, and Murray Warren was gone, hear- 
ing, when far out of actual ear-shot, the echo of 
Sadie’s mournful “ Papa! papa!” 

*. . > . * 

Years-rolled away; and Sadie Warren grew to 
womanhood. Her life was one of peaceful occupa- 
tions, of study,and quiet pleasures. There was very 
little in John Hancock’s house to wake the higher 
instincts of her nature. It was athoroughly happy 
home. Three daughters: and s son were brought up 
inthe modern manner; learning what was taught at 
school, playing, the piano.a-little, speaking, exe- 
crable French and worse German, dancing, and 
doing moderately well all that their loving, common- 
place. parents required them to. do. In house- 
work and needlework the girls were proficients ; 
while young John looked forward to a_ seat 
in his father’s counting-house as the climax 
of earthly ambition. There was no favour- 
itism with the kindly heads of the house; and 
Sadie Warren shared every study and every advan- 
tage of John Hancock's daughters; she went to 
school, had masters, dressed like the others, shared 
every invitation, and was “of the house” in all 
senses of the word. 

But caging an eaglet among barnyard fowls will 
nevermake a chicken or duck of the young prince 
of air, and the great heart and soul imprisoned in 
the girl’s frail form sought and found vents.of 
which the household around her never dreamed. 
Musicrwith her was not a mere study of exercises 
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and pretty airs, tame polkas: or: insipid waltzes, 
It was-a-medium by which. genius-could convey its 
beauties to heart and ear. The little world arounq 
her said, “That is one of Sadie’s. fancies,” whe, 
some grand harmony broke. from her inspired voice 
or fingers, and never dreamed that thefancy was born 
of aw heart and brain far above the dull routine of 
their life. When her cheek flushed or her brain 
grew dizzy over some masterpiece. of. poetry, or her 
whole being seemed exalted before a painting o; 
expanse of scenery, there was no other heart to meet 
hers: in the rebound and:claim kindred with its high 
pulsations. She lived alone an inner, secret life tha; 
met no eye, while her outward bearing was so gentle, 
unassuming, and. retired, that’ “Sadie’s shyness” 
passed into a proverb. 

And in this inner life of dreaming. was shrined the 
memory of her dead motherrand:the hope of one day 
meeting her unknown father. He had left when she 
was.only four years old, writing to John Hancock of 
some.wonderful scheme by which he was to realise 
his darling’s fortune; and from:that time all trace oj 
him. was lost. John believed him dead; but Sadie 
never listened for a t to the- suggestion. Some 
day in the far future he would come to her, and her 
soul meet the companionship, and sympathy for 
which:it longed. He-would understand her maaic ; 
he would fill her home with paintings:; would take 
her abroad to see the wonders. of nature. and art; 
would read with her from her favourite poets. Asa 
young girl waits for the prince who is to woo, wiv 
and carry her off to happy life in.the future, Sadie 
looked for the coming,of the father who-was. toiling 
for-her in some far away country. 

She had passed: her twentieth birthday when her 
mother’s uncle died, and left her a legacy that would 
suffice for all her simple wants, though far too smal! 
to give her all the luxuries of art that her genius 
craved. She offered all at first to her foster-father, 
who indignantly denied that she had ever been a 
burden to him, and bade her make herself fine with 
her modest income. 

Twenty-six years had passed since Sadie Warren's 
birthday, and in a small tenement house in a popu- 
lous town, # man was sitting, dreaming of her baby 
face. An old, old man, pitifully aged and worn 
The winter winds were gathering, sending chil! 
streams of air through the thin cracked walls of 
the house, and the old man’s clothiig was poor and 
scant, so he shivered at. this whisper of the coming 
frosts. 

“T wonder if he will come,” he muttered, as he 
drew his old coat close around him. “John Han- 
cock loved me and has been good to my baby. |! 
wonder if he will come‘and take me to the asylum 
I am old and blind, and somebody must care for me. 
John Hancock will come and take me to the asylum 
But Sadie must not know. Sadie must never know’ 

So wandering, so trying to recall scraps of ol: 
long-forgotten interests, now. talking; of his chili, 
now of his wife, now of the unattainable: riches, 
Jobn Hancock found him, 

He was an old man now, too; butdt was a hale, 
hearty old age, surrounded by every, comfort that 
life of honest, industrious. prosperity. could gather 
In the kind heart there beat as warm and true a love 
for his old friend as had ever been there, and he had 
come at once in answer to the cailsent him. 

“John!” Murray Warren cried, asthe step of his 
old friend sounded on the floor. “I cannot see you, 
John, but you are there?” 

“Tam here! Why, old friend, how is this ?” 

“T would not have sent for. you, John, but the 
doctors say I must go to the asylum for the blind io 
my Own parish, and there is no one to take me there 
I tried hard, John, to make.a fortune for Sadie, but 
everything went wrong. I have been all over the 
country seeking, but I found no geld for my child. 
But she is with you, John,,and you will not let her 
want, will you?” 

“ She is in better keeping than mine now, Murray.” 

“She is not dead?” he cried. 

“No,no! She is married, and in a home of her 
own. 
to be sure, but they seem to be asr happy as birds iv 
a nest.” 

“Married! You will not tellher about me? You 
must not sadden her, John. My little Sadie!" 

My pen can never draw the sad picture of Murray 
Warren's. sinking faculties; He had strained lis 
eyes over night writing, striving for that will-o’-the- 
wisp, fortune, till, the organ of vision faded, grew 
dim, faint, and finally. failed entirely. ‘Then the 
overtaxed mental powers began to fail too, and he 
became a helpless, suffering, childish old man. 

The long journey roused him somewhat, and 
when John informed him that they were nearly home, 
he woke up to an interest in what passed around 
him. 

“Are we near the asylum?” he asked, as Joho 
proposed walking from the station. 
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“ Very near your asylum ?'” wae, the.anawer. 
“Do a know what night this is, Murray!” 

= No. All nighteare alike now.” 

“Not se. This, is, Christmas. Eve, Murray. Do 
you remember the Christmas, Eve, when, you: pro- 
misod. me the.care.of Sadie? You charged me then, 
never to, let. her forget you. Murray, I obeyed the 
charge. She has newer, forgotten yeu, she, has, 
never ceased. toleve, you.’ 

‘They were ascending, the steps.ef.» madest: bnt 
neat little howsey, amd; cressing, the hell, eusered a 
bright cheerful parlour; but M heeded: not the 
change, absorbed in. memory. he. parlour | was 
ocoupled; but a dead: silence-reigned as John raised: a 
W arning finger. 

“Then she knowsyhaw I loved: her, ree left 
her,” said Murray, as John placed) him, in,a chair. 

“She has. always, loved. you: Do. you, think, 
Murray, that. if) she, were poor, old, and; helpless, 
aud you had a home, that: you would:like» to have 
her pase that hame to seek an-asylum from public 
charity ?” 

“God forbid !” 

“And if she loves you as,tendenly as you: love 
her, is it not her right to take, you ta; her, homemand 
heart; Murrag?” 

“ Sadie!” ha.saidy opening bis,armay, “‘ Sadie,.come | 
to me.” 

“I am here; father,” she. said, kneeling, buside, 
him and‘ guiding his hands to her face. 

But the shock of jey was.too-myech far thie weak- 


ened mind. 
“ Joba, where is.my chiki, 


“ Sadie,” he repeated. 
my little Sadie?” 

“T am here,” shesobbed; as: he repulsed lier. 

“John, I want my child!” 

The mother’s instinct came to aid Sadie. Rising, 
she softly left the room, returning,quickly to-lay, her) 
sleeping babe.in her fathers army 

He touched the little face with gentle reveremoe, 
seeming too. happy for words.. The long;yeara of 
prem a nes away like. dream, and he was; 
Murray Warren again, with his babe in his,arms: 

“John,” he said, “it is Christmas. Eve, again, and 
lam at.home. Is it not.so, old friend?” 

It would beteeleng a taleto.tell how, under thegp- 
uial influenceoflove and care, hismind grew clearer, 
till the: mists were all seattered. How his child loved 
Lim I can never tell you, and, as her hushand’s name, 
grew famous among artists, her/heart throbbed, with 
pride, knowing, how many precious, treasures; of 
thought and observation her father, poured sous at-her 
lusband’s.feet. 

In one-of'the leading galleries of+ art; there: is a, 
large painting representing,an old map; poorly clad, 
seated by a fireside with a babe in hisarms. Leaning, 
over bis,chair another old, mandooks down, too, upon 
theinfant, while, kneeling, encireling babeand parent 
with her arme, is. a. fair young: woman, whose. up- 
lifted face.isfull of. holy peace and love. : It is called) 
‘Christmas. Eye,” and | tell ‘you itehistory-as it was, 
tuld, to mes 8,4. F, 





FACETLA. 


Sir RicHARD MAayYNe. lag not: ved resigned 
Tomahawk. 

Morro Par MR. EswELL, THRAUTHOR+DENTIsn.— 
“ Arm to the teeth.”’— Tomahawk: 

AN acetate in which there is no poison.—A,: O. 
Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury.—Tomahawk.. 

Exzetion Rixe.—There wae no. great fight for 
Westminster. But Smith, effectually stopped.a Mill. 
—Tomehawk. 

A Screw.—When the Money Market-is'suffexing | 
from the effeets,of.a drain, it. is, not.strange,that,,it | 
should be,desonibed as. tight:—FumAdmanack;, 

PREDICTIONS: 

July.—A total eclipse of the sun may be expeoted 
sbout thistime. Why not? In the land of civil‘and 
religious liberty, who shall deny us.. astronomical 
freedoms? The eclipse, however, may: beyput.off.in 
consequence of the ucvessary arrangements. for its 
reception not having been made, at Greenwich. 

All will be tranquil in the United States, if they 
0 a disturbance, which-is.threatened about this 

ate, 

About the 25th of the third month, there.will 
be great anxiety in the minds of tenants. Landlords 
will go through much tribulation, and will watch 
the moon attentively to see if she passes through 
the crisis unscathed. These, disturbances, however, 
will have no political. signification. 

England willbe; threatened with.a grievous cala- 
muity, in,the form: of.an.earthquake,. which will de- 
stroy the credit of the Bank of England and shake 
the Established Charch to its foundation. England, 
's of course constantly, threatened with this, but it 
may be only the earthquakes fun, se we need not 


-alarm: ourselves. 





Nevertheless, we should recom- 
mend.our readers: either to learn. torswim.or to buy 
a cork~jacket, especially if they goto: the seaside. 
Those, however; who do not considers themselves 
barn, to be drowned. may dispense: with'these preeau- 
tions; — Fun Almanach, 
MORALS: FROM! THE ELECTIONS: 

Tatellect: will not seat.a man.-—~ Mili, 

Nor gold: — ild: 

Nor faithful service: —Rrebuck. 

Nor handgomeness.— The Attorney-General. 

Nor wit.—Bernal jsertay? fit 

Nor ita reverse.— r 

Nerraising reil way fares.—Sir LE. Watkins 

Nor philanthropy.—Sir Fewell Buaton: 

Nor caysticity.— Horsman. 

Nor. educational seience.—Bruce: 

Nar leve of.one’s-Pope.-—Sir G. Boroyer: 

Nov a Duke of ‘Devonshines—Lord Hartington: 

Nor a Dnke-of Buecleugh.—Lord Dalkieth. 

Nor a Duke.of Abercorn.—Lord Claud Hami/ton: 

Nor a philosopher’s recommendation.—Chadwick. 

Nor, popularity and amiability.— Milner Gibson. 

Nor vulgar. atheism.— ——e 

Nor windbaggery.— , 

Nor brilliant noyele—Anthony Trollope» 

Nor long windedness.— Mason Janes. 

Nor gallant exploita.—Sherard, Osborne. 

Nor staunch Dissent.—JMiall. 

Nor the Ren of the Wan-— W. A): Russell. 

Nor loyal Oatholiciem.—Lord*Edward Howard. 

No, even. with high talent.—Sir Jun, Actan, 

Nor devotien.to the Witlers.—-Hamer: 

Nor making beern— Coope. 

Nor blatant bellewing.— Ferrand. 

Nor forensic skill: — Sleigh. 
Netter luck to, some of: you next tine, esas 1 

mA, 





A, CAROL, ROUND THE FIRES! ©) 


Te glow of summer sunshine, 
The gold of,autumn fields, 
Have never half the brightness 
The wintry fireside yields. 
And one hour round the firelight: 
Is worth a.long, spring, day, ; 
So let us mestle.claser, 
And,sing that .hour away. 


Heaven bless the happy fiteside 
The glowing, glancing firesida.! 
The cosy, cheery fireside! 
Clasp,claseeach hand aud sing-~ 
Heaven keep the smiling,faces, 
Undimmed: by sorrow's traces, 
Heaven send no vacant places 
About-eur household rings 


Isthere.a tale.is dearer, 
lmall our after days, 
THiaw those: we heard: in childhood, 
Around the crackling blaze? 
Or axe there songs amore welcome, 
Than those which long age, 
Dear voices sang-in chorus, 
About the yule-log's glow? 
Henyen bless, ac. 
We look-anddong for summer; 
Crowned ‘with its bloom and: flowers, 
Bat we. have greetings wasmer, 
For winter's twilight hours. 
When those we cherish gather, 
As-evening shadows fall, 
And leaping tongues of firelight 
Speak. welcome to us,all. 
Heawen ; bless, &c. 


GEMS 


Av Goupane Tove ur;—Naiure- will be, reperted. 
Allothings.are engaged. in writing their own history. 
The-plant and the pebble go attended by their own 
shadows. The rock leaves its scratches on: the 
mountain side, the river its bed in the soil; the 
animal leaves its bones. in the stratum, the fern and 
the leaf their modest epitaph in thecoal. The falling 
drop makes its sepulchre in the sand or stone: nota 
fuotatep,in the snow or along the ground but prints 
in,characters more or lessJasting a mapof its march; 
every act of man-inseribes its memories.on its fellows 
and his own faee. The air. is full of sound, the. sky 
of tokens; the ground is all memoranda, signatures, 
aulevery object is covered over with: lints.which 
speaketo, the intelligent. 

SSeereeer re 

THB, Queen, who, since the lamented death. of the 
Prinee Consort, has, used plain note paper in her 
correspondence, bas-.adopted a monograin, consisting 
of the regal R under an imperial crown with the 


legend “ Victoria” across the letter. The design, 
which has received its last improvements from her 
Majesty's own hand, is being executed in .black and 
silver by Mr. James Macmichael, of the King’s Road, 
Chelsea. , 


PECULIARITY OF HANDWRITING. 


IT iva remarkable fact that) no man can ever get 
rid of the style of handwriting peculiar to hiscountry. 
If he be English, he always writes in English style ; 
if French, in French style; if. German,, Italian, or 
Spanish, in the style peculiar to his nation: Professor 
B, states: “ I am acquainted withia Fronchman who 
has passed all his life in. England, who speaks Eng- 
lish like one of our own countrymen, and writes it 
with ten times: the. correctness of ninety-nine in a 
hundred of'us; but»yet whocannot, for the life of him, 
imitate our modesof writing. knew a Scotch youth 
who was edugated entirely in France, and resided 
eighteen years.in. that country; mixing exclusively 
with French people, but who, although he had a 
French writing-master, and probably never saw any- 
thing but Freneh writing in, his life, yet’ wrote jex- 
actly in the English style; it was really national 
instinct. In Paris,.all theowriting-masters profess to 
teach the English style ef writing ; but with all their 
professions andiall their exertions; they’ can never 
get their pupils toadopt any but'the cramped hand of 
the French. Some pretend: to-be able to tell the cha- 
racteristics of individuals from their Handwritings 
Iknow not how this'may be; but certainly the na- 
| tion to which. an individual belongs can be instantly 
determined by his,handwriting. The difference be- 
tween the American or English andthe French hand- 
writing. is immense—a schoolboy, would distingnish 
it-ata glance. Mix together a hundred sheets of 
manuscript: written by # hundred ‘Frenchmen, and 
another hundred written by Englistimen or Americans, 
and no oneconid fail to distinguish every one of them, 
though all should be written in the same language, 
and with the-same.pens and paper. The difference 
| between Italian, Spanish, and German handwriting 
is equally decided. In fact, there isabout as great a 
diffecence in the handwritings of different nations as 
in their languages. And’ it isa singular truth that, 
though a.maa may shake.off national habits,.accent, 
and manner of thinking, style.of dresss—though he 
may become perfectly identified with another nation, 
and speak its language as well, perhaps better, than 
his own—yet never can he sucsee) in changing his 
hand writingto.a foreign style.” 





MISC BLLANBDOUS: 


WE hear from Buenos Ayres that a company, has 
been formed, with the sanction of the Goverument, 
to. export live cattle to Europe; the endeavours to 

| establish a trade in dried aud cooked meat not hav- 
| ing succeeded: For.this new enterprise seven large 
steamers,are to be built in England, fitted to carry 
1200 head of, cattle. each, to distil, 8000 gallons of 
| soarwaterevery day, and to.accomplish the voyage 
fromthe River: Plate to Eugland in twenty-five days. 
| Tue Cuxistmas Rosz.—We draw largely on the 
imagination. for much that the popular miad connects 
with ,Obristmas., Ten. thousand years. hence, should 
an antiquarian dig, up afew.copies of the Christmas 
poriodieals-of our time “‘in excellent preservation,” 
wmay: reasonably conclude thet Fleet-street lay 
uear the. regiun of eternal snow, or was in full ac- 
tivity during the glacial epoch, while he will have 
but @ meagre idea of what a peculiaraid te our town 
scenery a good creamy fog, is, by toning down the 
harsh lines-of our streets and buildings. There is 
very little thatis:real about our Christmas, except 
the, display.of butcher's meat. The. Christuas rose 
renerally failsin these respects, with the other “ pro- 
parties.” of theseason. Usually-it, is seen in such 
a state. as to excite curiosity as: to how it ever came 
to be called by such a name. But this need not be; 
and having seen the plant in great beauty—the 
iiowers more than threeinches across, of snowy white 
—in Mr. Farmer's garden at The Hill, Hornsey, on 
Christmas+day, we are reminded to say so, as, when 
well treated; this fine-old plant isthe most useful of 
all flowers, for indoor embellishment at Christmas. 
The,Christmas.rose ( Helleborusniger) grows in south- 
eastern Europe, but itis hardy enough to grow well 
in England, and might probably flower well if the 
fogs and-miste did not fall when it blooms, and hide 
away even the debilitated sun we have at this season. 
Of course, in some favoured places. it will do all that 
can be desired ; but the way to insure the certainty 
of:a, good crop.of flowers in any part of Britain, is by 
covering the plant with hand-glasses about six weeks 
before Christmas. This will fally develop the bloom, 
keep it clean, fresh, and pure in colour—in short, 
make it as.much at home as if.im some,suany nook 





im * sowih-eastern Kurope.’’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T.—To both your questions, we answer, yes, without 
doubt. 

Vio.et.—If yeu write to us more clearly and distinctly, we 
will endeavour to reply to your questions. 

Criana.—Nobedy takes a ape so kindly as he that de- 
serves mest to be commend 

E.iaw.—Mrs, Catherine Grace Frances Gore, the novelist, 
was born in 1799, and died in 1861. 

Haxgiet ye ge my te Australia go by the route 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and return by that of Cape 
Hora. 

po W. G. a make hair dye, take loz. of hydresulphuret 

of of potash, loz. of dis- 
tilled or rain are mix and put into small bottles. 

T. Merry. rey Bey introdaced into England by the 
French marshal, T: during his captivity in this country, 
after his defeat at Blenheim by the Duke of Marlborough, in 
1704. 

James.—Picquet was the first known game upon cards. It 
was invented by Joquemin, and afterwards other games, fot 
the amusement of Uharies VI, of France, in 1290, who ar 
that time was in feeble health. 

Eoxuvunp.—The Floral Hall, adjoining Oovent Garden 
Theatre, is a large conservatory, 220 feet long, 75 feet wide 
and 55 feet high, erected from designs by Mr. FE. ry. 
jt was opened with the volunteers’ ball, in 1860; and ase 
qower market in 1861. 

Martua.—All ceremonies are in themselves superficial ; 
yet @ person of the world should know them; they are the 
outworks of good manners and respectability, which would 
too often be broken in upon, if it were not for that defence 
which keeps the enemy at a proper distance. 

E. 0.—The name Christian was first given to the believers 
and followers of Christ's doctrines at Antioch, in Syria; the 
first Christians were divided into episcopei (bishops or over- 
seers), presbyleort (elders), diaconi ( i sord ), and 
pistes (believers). 

Francis.—Olouds consist of minute particles of water, 
often in « frozen state, floating in the air; in 1802, Mr. Luke 
Howard published bis ‘classifeation of clouds, bow generally 
adopted, consisting of three primary forms, cirrus, cumulus, 
and stratus, and three cempounds of these forms. 

Lity Garston.—1. Any sum under two pounds does not re- 
quire @ receipt stamp, but upon any receipt or discharge 
given for or upon the payment of money amounting to two 
pounds, ® penny stamp is requisite. 2. Handwriting clear 
and distinct. 

Portry.—" Lines for a Friend,” and two other poems, by 
T. V. Sexton; “Never Forbear, " by T. P. S.; “ Father's 
Own Child,” by Walter Potter; “ Lost,” by Yu-iu; and 
“Ode to Health,” by RB. Clowance, are declined, with 
zhanks, as net being up to the standard ef our columns. 

T. Merry.—An oath is but the wrath of a perturbed spirit; 
it is mean; & man of high moral standing would rather treat 

@o offence’ with contempt, than show his indignation by an 
oath; it is vulgar, cowardly, and ungentlemanly; it is 
wicked, as viola the Divine law. 

Axos.—The prophets were illustrious men, gifted with di- 
vine inspiration, raised up among the Israelites, to be the 
ministers ef God's dispensations, and the proclaimers of His 
will. They flourished from the time of Moses, but most so 
from that of Samuel, till about a hundred years after the 
ceturn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

Wattor.—When welves cross a river, they follow one 
another directly in # line, the second holding the tail of the 
Gret in its mouth, the third that of the second, and so on of 
the rest. This figure was chosen by the Greo)s to denote 
the year, composed of twelve months following one another, 
which they denominated Lycabas, that is, the march of the 
wolves. 

Janz.—Courier pigeons are of very ancient use. The 
ancients, being destitute of the post, were accustomed, when 
they took a long journey, to take tame pigeons with them. 
When they wished to communicate with their friends, shey 
let one of these birds loose, with letters fastened to its 
neck ; the bird, once released, would never cease its Bight 
till it arrived at its nest and young ones. 

Carcos.—In heraldic distinctions, the “ Badge of Device " 
is frequently confounded with the “crest.” Badges are of 
more ancient origin than coats of arms. The rose, the 
thistle, and the shamrock, imperially crowned, are the weli- 
known badges of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The Red 

Dragon, with wings elevated, and ensixned with the imperial 
crown, is the royal badge of the Principality of Wales, 

Guecorrn—The National Guard of France was instituted 
by the Committee of Safety, at Paris, in 1789, the day be- 
fore the destruction of the Bastile, to maintain order and 
defend the public liberty. Its tirst colours were blue and 
red, to which white was added, when its formation was ap- 














proved of bm the a Its yoo was soon poselyecs by by 
the revolutienary and it ceased altegether under 
the consulate and a It was revived by Napoleon in 
1814, and maintained Louis XVIIL, bat was broken up 
ravived in 1680, end helped te pince Lows Philippe om the 
reviv an on 
throne. In 1848 its go yy tre ts enlargeanent from 
80,000 to 100,000 mem led to the tful conflict of June, 
1848. It was en mart hen ——— 
ted to the by me» the Govermment Formerly the N: 

. q 
during the present cen- 


Masarer and E.ten.—“ Harriet,” seventeen, rather short, 
fair, gray eyes, very affectionate, aud fond of home, but no 
fortune “ on,” seventeen, rather tall, fair, auburn _— 
brown eyes, of a lo it fast good le but no fortune. 
spendents must be tall, good looking, about a 
one. Licensed victuallers preferred. 

Jutia.—The emerald ~is & precious stone, of a green 
colour, feund in the East, and in Peru; inferior ones in 
ether pioees. It has been alleged that there were no true 
emeralds in Europe before the uest of Peru; but there 
is a genuine emerald ia the Paris Museum, taken from the 
mitre of Pepe Julius IL, who oe in 1513, and Peru was not 
conquered till 1545. Hence it is inferred that this emerald 
came frem Africa or the East 

Netire Mactzay.—l. Take 4 oz. of white soap, cut small, 
dissolved in 4 pints of warm water, ina mes basin; make 
the solution into a lather, immerse the plumes and rab well 
with the hands for five or six minutes; afterwards wash in 
clean water, as hotas the hand can bear, then shake until 
dry. 2. Proceed in the same manner as you weuld for most 
gWeetmeats. 3. Write to the publisher, enclosing a postage 
gtamp, and it will be forwarded to you. 

es —The ea sorts yell my ay: be 

“ yellow garden,” of a deep o iow; the “ ° 
Bite ‘of s “afin white. ate Tah cheinlete stripes ; and the 

The blue, the red, and the 
whe “Decals or noble liverworts, flower, and brave the 
cold and changing weather; all disposed in clumps, 
alternating with snowdrops, crocuses, and hellebores, give 
to a well-arranged garden, a very brilliant aspect, 

A.icz.— Whatever me i may have in store for us, 
the dear, familiar past with which we have grown lovingly 
intimate, can never be restored; therefore, we caunot fail to 
feel regret] as we see it receding from our waee Tae however 
bright the prospect may be which the co ee 
out before the mind's eye; and how onan ole is the at- 
tempt to reproduce the past. We may, in our hopelesslong- 
ing, gather again the self-same persons in the old, familiar 
scenes, but yet how hollow and unsatisfactory is the result. 


THE WINTER LORD. 


The winter lord is striding fast 
From his grim, gusty northern cave 
And soon we'll hear his mighty blast 
Around the homestead sullenly rave. 


His great mad hands will shake the walls, 
His deep, dread mo: heave the trees, 
And seldom gleams from starry halls 
Will soothe the brows of raging seas. 


Though doomed to see the Titan Form, 
We are not bowed in rayless woe, 
But know that even despite of storm 
Stay Love and Hope with us below. 
W. R. W. 


Prerzer.—Charles Godfrey Woide was a learned Polish 
divine, who repaired te England, where he became minister 
of the German chapel in the Savoy, and of the D vengeree-m sa 
at St. James's, mdon, and alse one of the assistant 
librarians of the British Museum. He es deeply learned 
the Eastern languages, particularly the Coptic, and edi 
several important oeree roopeclaly the Alexandrian MS, of 
we New Testament in the British Museum, and the Egyp- 

tian grammar of Scholtz. 

E. J. L—1 A lady should assuredly rise when « gentle- 
man enters the room in which she is seated. 2. A perfume 
for the handkerchief may be made by pu’ 20z. of orris 
reot into half-a-pint of rectified par hed allow it to stand for 
a week, then strain away the clear extract, and add to it 1 
drachm of essential oil of lemons, anda quarter of adrachm 
of otto of roses, the same of oil of cloves, and 5 drops of oil 
of neroli (oilof orange blossoms). If not quite bright, strain 
the mixture through «funnel of biotting-paper (folded up 
like a sugar paper). 

Tuomas.—The term Blanketeers, was applied to a number 
of operatives who, In 1817, met in St. Peter's field, near 
Manchester, many of them having kets, rugs, or great 
coats rolled up and fastened to their backs ; this was termed 
the Blanket ——. They marched towards London, but 
were dispersed by tracy. 1t is said that their ob- 
ject was to commence @ general insurrection. The repres- 
sive legislation of the time led to disturbances at Derby and 
elsewhere. Eventually the ringleaders had an interview 
with the Cabinet ministers, and a better understanding be- 
tween the working classes and the Government ensue 

Haroip.—Pisa, an ancient city in Tuscany, was — 
about six centuries before Christ, and was favoured b. 
early Roman emperors. The celebrated Campanile, or a 
ing tower, was-built about 1154; it was erected for the pur- 

ose of containing bells, and stands in » square close to the 
Bathedral of Pisa It is built entirely of white marble, and 
is a beautiful cylinder of eight stories, each adorned with a 
round of columns, rising one above another. 1¢ inclines so 
far on one side from the pe’ — that on drop; vi tl a 
plummet from the top, w is 188 feet in height, it 
sixteen feet from the base. From this tower Galileo 
his observations on gravitation, about 1635. 

Owen.—There are many customs connected with Allhal- 
low Even, or “ Hallow Even.” In the north of England on 
this night young people dive for apples, or catch at them, 
when stuck upon one end of a g beam, at the other 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle. This they do 
with their mouths, their hands being tied behind their backs. 
From the custom of flinging nuts into the fire, or cracking 
them with their teeth, it has likewise obtained the name of 
“ Nut-crack Night.” In Scotland, young women determine 
the figure and size of their husbands, by drawing cabbages 
blindfold on this night; their being big or little, straight or 
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Sey 


into the house, 


Betsy, twenty-three, 5 ft. 4 im, dark brewn hair and oye, 

A S.ieurep Oz, twenty, brown hair, biue 
complexion, and pleasing Ron oe 

Yu-tv, twenty-seven, 5 ft, 4 in. golden brown hair, 
eyes, long eyelashes, and a good nose. ed 


Mauve Neviize, nineteen, medium height, fair, large 
eyes, and good looking. . - 
An Un tovep Ong, twen ht, dark 
and yen good looking, and of © ep basey ans why ed 


ee laeate, 5ft. 3 in., ee ees 
Respondent must be dark ms a 
pa = Ee ary 
Murr, Meyer A medium height, brown hair, and blue eyes. 
Respondent must be # good tradesman, fond of home, and 
not under county our or oe re 
Sarax and Lovisa.—“ Sarah es ven, dark, haze} 
eyes, good en sod Ste 5 og 4 = isa,” twenty-four, 
fair, gray eyes, and 
Faeprnicx 8. . oh oy in., dark, and eh Roe 10m. 
Respondent m' be about seventeen or 
farmer's pho gas 
Jumme, browm hair and eyes, pretty, fair, tall, fond of 
music, andhome, Respondent must be tall, good. 
tempered, and fond of hore. 
looking, dark 


it must be pretty, 


Ricmanp, twenty-three, 6 ft. 6} in., 
hair, ee Bespon 
and have ® good income. 
a as oF mano a +f retired — be educated, 
() mi an . Bes t it 
very nod § poetry pondent must be 


8. B., twenty-seven, io Australia, 5 ft. 7} in., a mechanic, 
dark hair, and fend ef home. Respondent must be gooi 
eee about twenty-three, medium height. Money no 
objec: 
Dotty, nineteen, medium ~—_ fair, auburn hair, dark 
eyes, and has an income of 150/. Respondent must be 
Joung, a and well educated, wah income of not less than 


E. A. M., medium height, ge hair and eyes, good look- 
ing, aifeciionste, domesticated. f — <indiunte music and home. 
Respondent mus dark, onate, respectably- 
connected, amiable and fond of home. . 

Anstz Lanwenam, seventeen, rather short, dark hair and 
eyes, good complexion, domesticated, and very fond of 
home. mdent must bein a = situation, with not 
less than a year. Tall, dark, and gentlemanly. 

Evian B—co (a tradesman's iy yon medium hi 
fair hair, brown we oven \ Specongaly, domesticated, and wae 
make @ good and 'e. Respondent must be 
about twenty, Rassehanae and fond of home. 

Exuua and Lity.—“ Emma,” tasapuntens at 5 ft. 1 in., brow! 
hair, and dark blue e ol teme spondent must be dark, goo! 
tempered, and fond o * Lily.” seventeen, 4 ft. 9 in., 
en blue eyes, and f . Respondent must be steady 

A mechanic at ag 

Jmry and ry orget pher gol seventeen, 5 ft, brown 
hair, blue fair, and good tempered. Respondent must 
be tall dark. A clerk sectenved. “ Marian,” twonty, 
5 ft. 2 in., light brown hair, hazel we ae fond of music. 
Respondent must be dark, steady, and @ mechanic. 

Swardwar sag oe Roya ‘AL Trvox, and ‘Seedioteme Jack, 

—“Swayaway J ngs! 6 f\ 4 in, dark hair and 
eyes, and looking. “ Royal Truck,” hers see 
fair, light , and looking. PE er te 
twenty-two, 5 ft 5 in., dark curly hair, and handsome. 

Communications Reckivep: 
J. E. B. is responded to by—“ Sarah Edna B.,” sixteen, 


tall, fair, and good 
BW. by—“ ary," te, brown eyes, 5 ft. 2 in. domes- 
anand and f. 
Harry Jack “rmnaged nineteen, dark, brown eyes, 
Maree, forty-two, dark, stout, and good 


amiable, and 5 ft. 2 
ELLEN 
— 
8s Roszsup Clarence,” twenty-three, dark, 5 ft 
al ny Kood alization, and expecta to go in into business; 
ep tall, and an dark, tall, 
ona loo respectable; and—“E G@ J.,," twenty 
poe | laaaa & good situation, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, and 
& king 
Witure St. Groner by—“ Maggie S.,” eighteen, dark, 
good loo! very fond of Bho voy % iieomaes h- 
ter; and—‘ Clarissa,” hly 
music, but a Roman Datholic, tall, and pretty. 
— Somers by—“ Marie May,” tall, fair, dark eyes, and 


os EN by—“ Minnie Clifford,” medium height, 
rather slight, a branette, dark brown hair, gray eyes, yon 
7 affec reo wher of music and singing, and 
learned @ good trade. 
Macyum Bonum by—‘ Lonely Marian,” a tradesman's 


daughter, very respectable, 2 good housek: r, and has 
little money ; and—" Ada,” tall and dark and eyes. 





Part LXVIL, ror Decemeen, is Now Reavy. Paice 6d. 
¥ Frwng Ready, Vou. XI. of Tux Loxpon Reaver. Price 
4s. 


Also, the Trriz and Invex to Vor. XI. Price Ons Pexnt 





N.B.—O THEIR Letrers TO 
tae Eprtoror “Tug Lewcen 5 Reapes.” 334, Strand, W.O. 

t}t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 








London: Printed and Published Fale the Proprietor, at 334 
Strand, by J. W. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, | GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of ‘Appetite, Giddiness, Spasms, |. py excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
d all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- : ’ 
an N’S PILL OF HEALY H Th ite th s few ‘ee by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


known ae FRAMPTO , 
méndation of ‘s ‘mild operation \with ‘the mest _successidl j and-where-an require no resttaint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
vent the disease any vii 


perient is required nothing can be better adapted. any ~eopamry 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1$d. and oe 9a. per box, or obtained through 1a by all erp ar = 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


c. NOTE-PAPER WRAPPERS. 


 KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY yv. COGNAC BRANDY. 
A} AND A. REEVES to intimate that they have just published several 


IS Célebrated Old Irish Whisky rivalsthe finest French Brandy. It:is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and w beg 

NEW PATTERNS, Floral, &c., of entirely novel designs, printed in Six 
» Colours, at’ very.low pr : 


Sold in bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in London. 
Observe the red:seal, ‘pink label, and ‘cork:branded “ Kinaban’s LL Whisky.” prices. 
"ha oom & A. REEVES, 
AND PRINTERS TO THE TRADE, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILIS : 
Subdue with ease and certainty every form of D + a eg herd greatest age OAT LANE, NOBLE STREET, FALCON SQUARE, E.0. 
“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 


life, Mankind at large have ex the i 
scription of the malady is req forall have recognised it in one or other of 

A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 
PRICE £3 10s.; | 


its many forms. Let it be known as the greatest to sufferers from 
disordered ion, that no.medicine acts so mildly, and yet affords such 

with.newly improved India-rubber Wringer, extra strong, 5/. 12s. complete. See 
Catalo 
J. and H. KEY WORTH and CO., 35, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


immediate relief, as Holloway's. renowned Pills. Young and old, rich and poor, 
~RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


active and sedentary, daily bear undoubted testimony to Pre Ar dae 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


te 














action. Ove trial secures their future patronage. to 
variable climates, differing diets and irregular habits, these peerless Pills will 
prove a boon. 
Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 
sing is produced by 








MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. 

Testimonial (No. 845) from Jenny Lixp, June 22," 
1847: “These Lozenges give a.bell-like clearness to 
the Voiee, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
Inerease’the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 


Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
1,” —Testi jal the 4087th. : 

In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free, by M 
Doveutry, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, 
and of your family Chemist. 


voice, 
“The 


h 
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OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 
e 10 and 11, St. George's Crescent 
(Tor or Loxp Street), 
Have on hand an Iynsenss Variety of Materials for 
the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price 
quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :— 
TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
N.B.—No MACHINES USED, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
; Manx BY Hanp. ; 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
READY- E OLOTHING. 
Joux Wren» and Co. have devoted a Department 
especially for this branch of the business, and can 
now supply every description of Clothing for Home, 


Foreign, or Sea use. 


GENTLEMEN'S. HOSIERY & OUTFITTING, 
Consisting of Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, Ties, Collars, 
Braces, Rugs, Portmanteans, Hat Boxes, Umbrellas, 
Hats, and every article required for use at home, voy- 
age by sea, or abroad. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING AND LINEN FOR 
k SHIPS’ USE. 

N-B.—Royal Naval Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 
Apprentices’ Complete Outfits on the 
shortest notice. 

Shirts made to Measure: a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 





1s allowed by 
treatment of 
a soft band: 

MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT 


4 (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
the hips, being sent to the 


upwards.of 500 Medical Men to be'the most effective invention in the carative 
HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 


fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 


be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
iby post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, Sis. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 


” 


Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d, 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITH, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and:the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness , 


|| Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 103., and 16s. each. Postage, Gd. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anp 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
fully informs his 
numerous Customers and Ladies generally, that 
having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and ing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
doing a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The entiré Stock is personally selected and marked, 
and is attractive for Good Taste, Excellence of Quality, 
and Cheapness. 

The Jarge deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 


Mantles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English’ 


Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 
Printed Muslins, Laces and Embroideries, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 
Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie and 
Novelties, are NOW READY. 


J. W. is also offering a Large Purchase of 


FRENCH PIQUES, PRINTS, 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES, 
French Piques are 1s. and 1s. 2d. per yard, 
worth 2s. 6d. per yard. 
French Prints are 634. and 8}d. per yard, 
pec a oe! 
French Muslins are 64d., 8}d., and 10}. per yard, 
worth from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per yard. 


New Dress Matertats or Every Descrirrion, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 30 axp 82, BOLD STREET. | 


ORRELL’S REGISTERED METALLIC 
SPRING MATTRESS.—To be had of most 
respecis bla, Upholsterers in the Kingdom. 











Ay Asranax AND Co. 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, 
20, Lorp Srreet, Liverpoor, 
ABRAHAM anp OO. have for-Inspection a 
e choice Assortment of Spectacles.and FOLD- 
ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 
their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 
by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 
in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

Telescopes, Theodolites, Levels, Miners’ Dials, 
Drawing Instruments, T Squares, Ivery amd Box 
Scales, Rules, &c. 

Improved Binocular Nautical Telescopes, Race 
Glasses, Opera Glasses, &c., mounted fn Leather, 


ie. * 


of superior construction 


all the recent improve- 
ments 


Apparatus for Dissolving Views; Magic Lanterns 
te wn ge Medical Mag: 

. A. neto Ma- 
chine, 7 settee “i 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
constantly inwetion). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. aud 63s. 

Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d., 123., 168., 30s., and upwards. 

A. ABRAHAM and Oo. beg to caution residents in 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. 

*,* Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 

2s. 6d. per pair. 
The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical EyErreceg, price 15s. None 
genuine unless stamped with our Trade Mark. Full 
description on application. 

OL IVER.—LEROUX and CO.’S Parisian 

Gold Reviver, for instantly removing fly spots 
and restoring the original splendour to old gilding. 
In 1s. and 2s. bottles. Wholesale Depot—17, Sidney 
Square, London, E. Price list post free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CAUTION ——CHLORODYNE. 


1CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Couzas Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chiorodyne 
had been sworn to. "Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Corzis 
and mean no other than Dr. Browng’s.—See Times, July 18, 1864. 
are cautioned against using any other than 


apt Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he 


confirmed by the trade at large. See the 


regretted to say that 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that ne one it tho pablic thonelove 
Lancet, April 8, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. | ; 


y\HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, 
thout creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old pores yn rl may take eel at all 
most extensively, using it ia 


of the secretions of the body, 
when requisite. 
great qoantities in the following diseases 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, 


EARL RUSSELL bas graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT with the follo a despatch 
dated September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most effigacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be meg one and with a small quantity given to 


we by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 


Im 
SERIOUS RESULTS 


Thousands of er. testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men 


:—Extract Of a 


Testimonials from numerous Medical Men accom 
HAVE ARISEN FROM THE USE OF 8 U 


restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healtby acti 


&e. 


from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, 


ous OHI CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.— Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp. 


I'be immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the 


It is now sold in bottles 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., containing double quantity. 
subterfuges. 


Be uot deceived by any piragy of the word CHLORODYNE; ‘the great success has given rise to many unprincipled 





Sole mawesreeni J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury == London. 


aed oaat or ay) t—- oy to 


It i Suse amy roy to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will luxuriant grow 
PALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
Tap ON Hair th Sond. 


In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. 








NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


GUA AMARELLA restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. JNO. 
GVOSNELL & CO, have at length, with the aid of 
one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- 
fecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to 
the public in a more concentrated form, and at a lower 
price. Sold in bottles, 3s. each; aled 5s., 7s. 6d., and 
15s. each, including brush.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Single bottles forwarded on receipt of postage stamps 
or Post Office Order. 


NO. GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- 
tects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 








ne} —Are you broken of your rest by s sick child, suffering with the 
pA} pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. Wixstow's 
Soornixe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ;' 
| it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
Se awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- 
ac i}; commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
yji| the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known }iaae 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhcea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 
sure and ask for Mus. Wixstow’s Soornixe Syrup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, [ify 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
|__ Sel by all medicine dealers at 1, Ihe. per Bottle Leodon Dest SS Ss 





BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES, &c., 


ON THE LIGHTEST AND MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
A LA FRANCAISE OR OTHERWISE, 
Manufactured. by 


W. THOMAS, 


PATENT CARRIAGE & STEAM WHEEL WORKS 
28, 30, 32, ST. ANNE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
W. T. has much pleasure in stating he has succeeded 

in making a Bicycle equal in lightness,and elegance to 

any of French manufacture, and at a less price. 





In =i, Packages a is. 6d, per Ib., by 
Rs CAPPER, 
0,8 BoLD STREET, 4, LORD STREET, 21, ROD- 
Y STREET, and 46, PEMBROKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL; and 24, ARGYLE STREET, BIR- 
KENHEAD. 








WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, paee NT 
Organs: they are a direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best ea 


Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7 1b. tins, 5s.; 

14 Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21 Ib. tins, 18s, 8d. each. 

One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 

stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, 312, nt- 
street, exactly opposite the Polytechnic : establ hed 
1820.—The system of Painless Dentistry originated 
by Mr. B. L. Mosely, and now recognised by the me- 
aical faculty and the profession as one of the improve- 
ments of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such 
perfect success as at his only residence, 312, Regent- 
street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain 
—no operations—stumps and decayed teeth rendered 
useful—loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qual- 
ities: They néver change colour or fe ecay—in fit un- 
erring—ease and comfort unsurpassed—detection .im- 
possible—youthful appearance restored—mastication 
guaranteed.—312, Regent-street. 





IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP.— 

(Registered.)—This beautiful Soap is made in 

six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 

Lavender, Honey, and ‘lyeerine, each tablet having 

a distinctive tint. and perfume, the whole forming a 

combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, 8. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S. celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, — 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for use, sol 
by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. pears = be 
a by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 








HOCOLAT-MENIER (manufactured only in 
France) DEFIES ALL HONEST COMPETI- 
TION.—The healthiest and most delicious aliment for 


nual consumption 5,000,000 lbs. —-MENTER, 23, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 





breakfast. Unadulterated, highly nutritious. An-' 





Oe eee te FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. bas 
recommended. 


asa repert : * tphe French rye eet A ir 
conaieiee 6 re grape uable for 
medicinal poet st Ta POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 





fgg honeys STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair . 
Blackfriars 


Road, 8. (12 doors from 
the by 


vs be rushed by 


ness on Sundays. 


AUCE. — CLARENCE’S CAYENNE SAUCE, 
pronounced by the best sauce. See 
name on wrapper, and label on bottle, and to avoid 
counterfeits, ask for “ CN gr ye CAYENNE 
SAUCE.”"—Sold wholesale by the manufacturers, 2, 
Te ; also by Crosse and Black- 
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LEX. ROSS'S GREAT HAIR RESTOREB. 

It contains no dye; restores gray hair in a few 

days; has no sediment; produees a beautiful gloss, 

without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair; 

promotes the hair's growth, and is far the best 

Restorer extant. Jn large bottles, 3s. Can be had 

through all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 

one day by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. 

This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in 

few hours, removing the very root. 4s,.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. 


AIR CURLING FLUID,—248, High Holborn, 

London.— ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately it is 

applied. 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
Tomer MaGcazine, 1d. monthly, 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent for 
. stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 

with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 

days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 

8c by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—All diseases of the Skin 
are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S 
VEGETABLE SKIN PILL, They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s. 9d. and 7s. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 
Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 
U descriptive of articles and means used for im- 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. 


HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 

Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c.; in 

the highest. style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 

ID or Memel can be made beauti- 

fully black by using the Palace 

Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; Is, 
1s. 6d., and 2s. canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 

Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 

ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 

¥ perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 

*SRADE MARK. poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt 

ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per lb.; 34 Ibs. p. st. 

Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per Ib.; prime Fr. call, 3s. 

per Ib.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 

mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 

J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 

beth-Walk, 8. 





























THE HANDIEST 


SHOP | 


Poy Lb 


FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. | 
Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices. 
Fra ond Bd Capen Cur Onraag, tod et Tons, Dag Gale aod Daa 


Parrot and Bird Cages, Ca’ 
Fishing 


Stable and other Brushes, Spurs, Garden 


ters’, Gardening, and other Tools, 
Glasses, Silk and AJpaca Umbrellas, 


Chains, Rat, Bird, 


and Tackle, 


Hose, 
ATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





POWELL'S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, | 


RHEUMATISM, 
T 


NEURALGIA, ENDON, K6. 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS, &c. 


“ Grosvenor Crescent, 
June 16th, 1868. 


Prepared by E. V. PO and sold 
epared by en oe by 


Yours, &c., 
and 2s. 


estimonial from _ the 
ate BARL OF CEA. 


knees and feet; no other application 
has given her similar relief. 
CLARENDON,” 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 


Testimonial from the Right 


“Strawberry: Hill, 
‘Duly 15th, 1868, 
“ Frances Countxss WALDEGRAvE 
io wy gia to be able to bear testi- 
Sirah a 
ma’ it a 
cure for all ecm ‘iba 








NATURE’S PURIFIER. 


INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE OHAR- 

COAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 

in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford ly 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, in 

tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. : 

BRAGG’S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 

IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 


J. L. BRAGG, 
No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


AINT PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 

1. The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church. 

2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 

8. A New Organ. 

4. Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on, CONE THOUSAND POUNDS are 
required this year to meet demands of contractors. 

Donations and Subscriptionsare earnestly soliciied by 
Vicar and the Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob, 











ONE HUNDRED GALLONS, 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT & REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK: 


1s. 4p. PER POUND, OR IN PACKETS 8p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s, AND 1s. 6p, EACH. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 


duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its 
its mariy strong recommendations. For Invalids, Families, 


rtability constitute a few of 


port: cheapness, and 
emperance Societies, Excur- 


itals, Schools, 


sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. Time and Cli- 


«mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will k 
; one pound is 


One packet will make three g 


good for three months. 
cient for a gallon of water. 


Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners,.&c. Country dealers can be 


‘supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 
*," Proprietorship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 


with a view to deceive purchasers, 





PICTURE FRAMES 


Egy hte FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravin 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. per doz. yo and‘Gilt Mouldings to the Trade an 
GEORGE 


57, Drury Lane, and 48, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 


4or Exportation. 
; Esta shed 1800. 


AND MOULDINGS. 
and Coloured Sportin 





LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC — SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the 
Eruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the 


ver, or Blood Im 


Inoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS US 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH 
toppered Bottles, at 22. 6d,, 4s. 6d, Ley and 212, each. 


worst form of 


» 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Glass, 





tHE CHEF SAUCE 


chester Atzapt, BLO Bole Proprister.” 
TOYS, GAMES, 

FAN CY G OODS. 
J. SINCLAIR’S 


O* ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLACK- 
MOOR STREET, DRURY LANE, is the only 
ome in here supplies the Latest 


id atterns 
JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Direct from Paris, at the lowest possible price; also s 
large assortment of 
LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 


AND 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 


WEIR’S 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINE 
(American Manufacture). 
HIS FAVOURITE MA- 


bind, tuck, seam, run, quilt, 

embroider, and do every 

_ kind of family, household, and 
> dressma 








amerous 
lists of 


tronesses, and testimon free. ° 
T. E. WEIR, 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 


ate Note Address ! 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Cy" absunl ICAL, and LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
The annual income exceeds... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 
OVET ase ove eee oon) ate oo eee eee 1,446,000 
gg 2 yoni agg in the last year were 
The Rene ere to P eee “at the inet 
division was eee eee eee Od eee eee 275,077 
The total claims by death amount to 1,962,629 
Pisin usar yet os — will take place in 
anuary, ’ who effect 
— the end of Sno next will be emua tr ate 
vision to one tional share of ver 
er. fap; : ” — 
RGE CUTCLIFFE, A ' 
18, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. ee 
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271,440 
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